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mittee of Claims, to whom was referred the peti- ! 
tion of Amos Kendall, reported a bill for his relief; |, 
which was read, and passed to asecond reading. |, 

A message was received from the House of Rep- |, 
resentatives, announcing that said House had | 

assed a bill to attach to the Fort Wayne land dis- |, 
trict certain tracts of land lying within the limits 
of that district, which are not now attached to any | 
district; in which the concurrence of the Senate | 
was asked. | 
The bill in relation to the tracts of land in the |, 
vicinity of the Fort Wayne land district, which | 
was this morning reported from the House of Rep- |, 
resentatives, was taken up, and read a first and | 
second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

The bill making appropriations for the payment 
of revolutionary and other pensions of the United || 
States for the year ending June 30th, 1847, and for | 
other purposes, was read a first and second time, | 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DIX was about to resume his remarks || 
which he had not concluded at the hour of adjourn- | 
ment yesterday, but yielded the floor to |] 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON, who said he desired an |) 

| 


opportunity to offer a few remarks relative to an 
allusion made to him by the Senator from New 
York, [Mr. Drx,] in the opening of his speech 
yesterday. He is reported to have said: 





“In entering into the debate on the question un- || cussion, to be followed—as perchance is might be— | 


‘der consideration, I feel constrained to differ in 
‘opinion with two distinguished Senators who 
‘have preceded me, in relation to the manner in 
‘which the discussion should be conducted. 
‘jude to the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. ALLen,] who 
‘opened the debate, and the Senator from Dela- 
‘ware, (Mr. J. M. Crayton,] who followed him, 
‘not now in his seat. Both took the ground, and 
‘with equal peremptoriness, that the title to Oregon 
‘ought not to be discussed, but for totally different 
‘reasons—the Senator from Ohio, because the 
‘time for discussing it had gone by, and the Sena- 
‘tor from Delaware, because the time for discus- 
‘sing it had not arrived. With the unfeigned re- 
‘spect which I entertain for them, I dissent from 
‘their opinion with great diffidence of my own.”’ 

As the Senator said, he (Mr. C.) was tempo- 
rarily absent from his seat, but came ina few min- | 
utes after the Senator had made that remark. He 
had mistaken his (Mr. C.’s) position. When he | 
had the honor of addressing the Senate on the 12th 
instant, he did object to the discussion of the title | 
in open session, but he avowed distinctly at the 
time his perfect willingness to enter at any moment 
on that discussion in executive session. He did 
not mean to say, nor did he think that he was | 









| and the only difference was, that it could be much 


| sibility of discussing this question in secret session, 
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treaty. Ifthe Senator would pardon him a few | 
moments longer, he would make a single reference | 


;| te a remark which fell from the honorable Senator | 


from Indiana, [Mr. Hawnecan.}] He seemed to. 
apprehend that there was greater danger of stran- 
ing Oregon in that chambeer than elsewhere. 
dow so? He (Mr. C.) could not possibly com- | 
rehend that. If the title to Oregon be clear—if it 
e such a title as the country could stand up for 
and fight for—it was one that would bear discus- 
sion in executive session as well as anywhere else, | 


more safely discussed in executive session than in | 
open session. The honorable Senator, however, 


at the conclusion of his eloquent address, seemed |; Fuca, at the 49th parallel of latitude. 


to apprehend that if the Senate took the respon- 


perhaps some Caius Gracchus might drive us from 
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58th parallel of latitude, and nearly midway be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, proceeded 
westward to the Rocky mountains, where he pass- 
ed the winter. The next spring, he resumed his 


journey, struck the Tacoutche Tessee, Ger Fra- 


zer’s river,) in the 54th parallel of latitu 


e, and de- 
scended it some 250 miles. 


He then continued his 


| course to the west, and reached the Pacific in north 


latitude 52° 20’—about a degree north of the island 
of Quadra and Vancouver. Frazer’s river, which 
takes its rise near the 55th parallel of latitude, was 


,| for nineteen years supposed to be the northern 


| branch of the Columbia; but in 1812, it was as- 
| certained by Frazer to debouch in the Strait of 


It waters 


| the district of country immediately west and north 


|| of the valley drained by the upper branch of the 


Columbia. This district is a part of the great sec- 


. ” ° | . . 
our seats, and forcibly expel our President from || tion of the northwest coast, bounded on the east 


his elevated seat. 
Mr. HANNEGAN. 


|| by the Rocky mountains, and on the west by the 
If the Senator from Dela- || Pacific, of which the main channels of access had 


ware will allow me, [ will restate what I uttered |, been laid open by previous discoveries. 


© ° . 4 ‘i. ‘ | 
in this particular, and a misreport of which was | 
given in both the Union and Intelligencer, so gross | 
as to be ridiculous. | 


Mr. J. M. CLAYTON yielded the floor, when || themselves on the north side of the Co 


Mr. H. said, that the language he uttered was, | 


ican people, would be a most serious, if nota mel- 


In 1804, Captains Lewis and Clarke set out on 


| their expedition to Oregon; and, in 1805,‘ after 


incredible hardships and labors, ot established 
umbia river, 
near its mouth, and subsequently on the south side, 


| that the withdrawal of so momentous a question || and passed the winter there. In the spring of 1806, 
| from the public eye for secret deliberation and dis- | 


| they commenced their journey homeward, and 


| reached the Mississippi in the fall of that year, hav- 
| by a silent and sudden death of the measure, in di- || 
| rect violation of the will of three-fifths of the Amer- 


ing travelled over 9,000 miles. This expedition 
was fitted out under the direction of the Govern- 


| ment of the United States, and executed by officers 


in its service at the public expense. It was under- 





generally understood at the time as meaning to 
say, that he objected to the discussion of the ques- 
tion at that very moment. On the contrary, he 
thought that he expressed his willingness to go 
into it then, if his associates in the Senate wished 
to do so—but in executive session. And he beg- 
ged the Senator to recollect the reason which he 
assigned why the discussion should be so conduct- 
ed. He said that, if the question were to. be set- 
tled by treaty between the two Governments, the 
remarks made in open session were calculated to 
prejudge, and must necessarily prejudge, the 
— which would arise upon the treaty. He | 
thought then, and he thought so still, that if the 
uestion were to be settled in that manner, great 
anger might arise from these public discussions, 
ecause it would be recollected that it took but 
nineteen of them to defeat any treaty; and if the 
discussion became extended, as was very likely, 
there was danger that nineteen Senators might be- 
come so committed before the whole country in 
regard to the title, and differing from the Execu- 
tive, why, then, was it not obvious that their con- | 
sideration of the treaty would be seriously tram- 
melled? On the other hand, he thought then, and 
thought still, that if discussed in executive session, | 
no such difficulty could occur; no man would be | 
then committed before the country. But o n | 





iscussion was attended with the danger of so || igators. 
In the same year, (1792,) Mackenzie, leaving | 


many men committing themselves on some l- 
lel of de different from that presented ia the 


26 


j 
| 





| 
| 


I al- | ancholy hour in the history of the country. It 


might prelude the entrance of some Caius Gracchus 
| into that hitherto consecrated chamber, whose 
| heart, big with the fires of freedom, and roused by 


| 


simple change of attitude, (here Mr. H. pointed to 
the doors of the Senate, and raised his hands to the 
galleries,) turning from that venerated chair, re- 
verse thenceforth the cherished forms of this body, 
impair its dignity, and destroy its lofty and com- | 
manding attitude. 
_ Mr. CLAYTON was glad to hear that explana- | 
tion. 
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Mr. DIX then proceeded with his remarks, and | 
said: | 
I beg the Senator from Delaware to be assured | 
that nothing would give me more pain than to mis- | 
state any Senator on this floor; and I accept with | 
ps pleasure the explanation which he has made. | 


desire also to say, in justice to him, as well as to \ 
the Senator from Ohio, that I did not use the term || 


‘‘neremptoriness”’ in referring to the manner in 
which they had insisted that the question of title 
ought not, in their opinion, to be discussed. 
they had taken the position in equally strong lan- 
guage. 

I now resume the consideration of the important 
question on which I had the honor to address the 


| Senate yesterday; and in doing so, I cannot with- 


hold the ee of my sense of the kind indul- 
gence which has been extended to me. I will en- 


|| deavor to afford the Senate a substantial proof of 
that sense of obligation on my part, by bringing | 


my remarks to a close in the briefest possible pe- 
riod of time. 

The historical sketch which I was making, of 
the discoveries and establishments in Oregon, when 
the Senate adjourned yesterday, ended with the 
year 1792. 

The discovery of Bulfinch’s harbor and the Co- 
lumbia river by Gray, and the explorations of Gal- 
liano, Valdes, and Vancouver, in the Strait of Fu- 
ca, in that year, terminated the series of maritime 
discoveries in the disputed territory, which had 
commenced two centuries and a half before. From 
that time to the present, nothing has been done on 
the coast but to fill up the smaller details of the 
great outline completed by the labors of these nav- 


| such an outrage upon public rights, would lead him 
| to address the mighty tribunal without, and by this 


} 


' 


| 
| 


| 


} 


‘taken on the recommendation of the President, 
| communicated in a message to Congress in 1803. 
| One of its objects was to examine the country 

watered by the Columbia river, which had been 
discovered by a citizen of the United States, and it 
resulted in a survey—necessarily cursory—of the 
main southern branch of the river, of the principal 
stream to its mouth from the junction of the latter 
with it, and of a portion of Clarke’s river, which 
empties into the northern branch between the 45th 
and 49th parallels of latitude. This was the first 
exploration of the Columbia made subsequently to 
1792, when it was ascended by Gray, its discov- 


| erer, some twenty miles, and five months after 


| 
| 


| 








Fort Chippewyan, on the Athabasca lake, in the ‘ 


| Company, formed an es 


by a detachment from Vancouver’s party, under 
Broughton, about one hundred miles, from its 
mouth, 

It is also to be considered that the expedition of 
Lewis and Clarke was undertaken immediately 
after the cession of the territory of Louisiana to 
the United States by France—a territory admitted 
to include all the country drained by the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries to their head waters. It 


| was also the understanding at the time that it was 


separated from the British possessions in North 


I said || America by the 49th parallel of latitude extended 


westward from the Lake of the Woods indefinite- 
ly. Mr. Monroe, in a paper presented to Lord 


| Harrowby in 1804, at London, stated that it had 


been so settled by commissaries appointed by 
France and England under the treaty of Utrecht; 
and the statement was not impugned or objected to. 


'| Lam aware that a doubt has recently been raised 


i} 
i} 


"as to the fact of such a line having been agreed on; 


but afier nearly a century and a half, it is ques- 
tionable whether an arrangement which had been 
acquiesced in [Colonel Benton here added—* and 


acted on”] as having been made by the compe- 


tent authority at the proper time, can be denied, 
even though no authentic record of the meeting of 
the commissaries can be found.* Other persons 
were employed by the Government to survey the 
southern portions of Louisiana; and these con- 
temporaneous expeditions must be regarded by 
the world as a public manifestation of the inten- 
tion of the United States to assert all the rights she 
might justly claim by discovery or otherwise to 
the sovereignty of the country between the Missis- 
sippi and the Pacific ocean. 

n 1806 Mr. Frazer, an agent of the Northwest 
lishment on Frazer’s 


* See an elaborate examination of the question in Green- 
how’s Oregon, page 276. 
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lake in the 54th parallel of latitude; and this was | 
the first establishment ever made by British sub- | 
jects west of the Rocky mountains. : 

In March, 1811, the Pacific Fur Company, of 
which John Jacob Astor, of New York, was the 
principal, formed an establishment, at Astoria, on 
the south bank of the Columbia river, about ten 
miles from its mouth, having first established them- 
selves on the north bank; and this was the first 
settlement ever made on the Columbia or in the 
ierritory watered by that river or its tributaries, 
excepting two ter er establishments in 1809 | 
and 1810, formed also by American citizens, which | 
were soon abandoned in consequence of the diffi- | 
culty of obtaining provisions, and other embarrass- 
ments. ‘The Astoria company also formed an es- 
tablishment in 1811, on the Okanagan, a tributary 
entering the Columbia on the north side, between | 
the 48th and 49th parallels of lautude; and in 1812 | 
another near it on the Spokan, also a tributary of 
the great river. 

ln 1813 the Pacific Company, in consequence of 
the embarrassments growing out of the war of 1812 | 
with Great Britain, sold ‘* its establishments, furs, | 
and stock in hand’’ (including the posts on the | 
Okanagan and the Spokan) to the Northwest Com- | 
pany; and afew days afterwards the British sloop- 
of-war Raccoon arrived, took possession of the 
place, and hoisted the British flag. 

By the treaty of Ghent, ratified by us in 18]5, it 
was stipulated that “all territory, places, and pos- 
sessions whatsoever taken by either party from the 
other during the war, or which may be taken after 
the signing of this treaty excepting only the islands | 
hereinafter mentioned, shall be restored without | 
delay.’’ 

In compliance with this stipulation, the establish- 
ment at Astoria was restored to the United States. 
‘The compliance was full, unconditional, and with- | 
out reservation of any sort. No claim was set up 
by Great Britain in her written communications 
with the United States on this subject, at the time | 
of the restoration, ia respect to any right of sover- | 
eignty or domain in the territory thus restored. | 
The British Minister at Washington had, it is true, | 
a year before objected to the restoration, on the | 
ground that the place had been purchased by the | 
Northwest Company, and that it had “been taken | 
possession of in his Majesty’s name, and had been | 
since considered as forming part of his Majesty’s | 
dominions.’’ The objection was virtually aban- | 
doned by the restoration, and as the place was re- 
stored without a written protest or reservation, the 
ground of the objection may be regarded as having 
been considered wholly untenable by those who | 
took it. In this transaction, as in all others rela- | 
ting to the territory of Oregon, the Government of 
the United States maintained, in clear and unequiv- 
ocal terms, its right of sovereignty. In its instruc- 
tions to Captain Biddle in 1817, it directed him to 
proceed to the mouth of the Columbia, and there 
‘*to assert the claim of the United States to the | 
sovereignty of the adjacent country, in a friendly | 
and peaceable manner, and without the employ- 
ment of force.’’ This order he executed on the | 
9th of August, 1818, by taking formal possession | 
of the country on the river. The formal restora- | 
tion of Astoria was made on the 6th of October, 
1818; and in fourteen days afterwards (on the 20th 
October) a convention was agreed on by the Uni- | 
ted States and Great Britain, containing the follow- | 
ing article: 

“Arr. 3. It is agreed that any country that may 
* be claimed by either party on the northwest coast | 
‘of America, westward of the Stony mountains, | 
shall, together with its harbors, bays, and creeks, | 
and the navigation of all rivers within the same, | 
be free and open for the term of ten years from | 
the date of the signature of the present conven- | 
tion, to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the | 
two Powers: it being well understood that this 
agreement is not to be construed to the prejudice 
of any claim which either of the two high con- | 
tracting parties may have to any part of the said 


country, nor shall it be taken to affect the claims || 


of any other Power or State to any part of the 
said country; the only object of the high contract- | 
‘ing parties in that respect being to prevent dis- | 
* putes and differences among themselves.” 
On the 6th of August, 1827, the main provisions | 
of the foregoing article were renewed by the fol- | 
lowing convention: lj 
“Arr. 1, All the provisions of the third article || 
‘of the convention concluded between the United || 
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* States of America and his Majesty the King of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, on the 20th of October, 1818, shall be, and 
they are hereby, further indefinitely extended and 
continued in force, in the same manner as if all 
the provisions of the said article were herein spe- 
cifically recited. 


“‘Arr. 2. It shall be competent, however, to || 


either of the contracting parties, in case either | 
should think fit, at any time after the 20th Octo- | 
ber, 1828, on giving due notice of twelve months | 
to the other contracting party, to annul and abro- 


accordingly entirely annulled and abrogated, after 
the expiration of the said term of service. | 
“Arr. 3. Nothing contained in this convention, 


or in the third article of the convention of the | 


20th October, 1818, hereby continued in force, 

shall be construed to impair, or in any manner 
‘affect, the claims which either of the contracting 
* parties may have to any part of the country west- | 
‘ ward of the Stony or Rocky mountains.”’ 

On the basis of these two treaties the relations of 
the two countries in respect to Oregon now rest; | 
and in order to ascertain what are the rights of the 
contracting parties to the territory in dispute, we | 
must revert to the year 1518, to the statu quo be- 
fore they were entered into; for if, as has been | 
seen, nothing contained in the treaties can preju- 
dice in any manner their respective claims, no acts 
done since by settlement or otherwise can create, | 
in respect to the territory in question, any rights 
which did not exist then. 


and brevity by the distinguished Senator from | 
South Carolina, [Mr. Ca.uown,] sitting before me, 
in a note dated the 3d of September, 1844, and ad- 
dressed to Mr. Pakenham, while the Senator was 
acting in the capacity of a negotiator. 
Sir, I wish to be distinctly understood on this | 
point, for the reason that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, in which the Northwest Company has been 
merged, has for several years been extending its | 
establishments; and because, in the negotiations | 
between the British Government and ours, it has 
been once, at least, if not more than once, intima- | 
ted by the former that British subjects had interests | 


there which it was bound to protect. These estab- |! 


lishments have been made with full knowledge of 


} 
the stipulations of the conventions entered into be- 


tween the two countries; and on no ground, even || 
the ground of equity, can any claim be set up on |! 


the basis of these newly-created interests. To 
agree to suspend the setilement of the controversy, 


and then to draw from acts doneby one of the par- || 
ties during the suspension new arguments in favor || 
of its own side of the question, is not only repug- | 
nant to every rule of fairness, but it is a violation || 


of the letter as well as the spirit of the agreement, 
and tends to the defeat of the very object in view 
in making it. 

Let us see, then, what discoveries had been 
made, and what establishments formed, in 1818. 


Those of Spain were paramount to all others. |) 


She had visited and explored the whole coast from 
California, where she had permanent establish- 
ments, to the most northerly line of the territory 
in dispute. ‘She had discovered the Strait of Juan 


I think, in 1790. She had discovered Nootka 
Sound, and established herself there. And she was 
strengthened in her claims to the absolute sover- 
eignty of the country by its immediate contiguity 


to California, of which she had the undisputed and || 


undivided possession, with the exception of two 
temporary establishments by the Russians between 
the bay of St. Francisco and Cape Mendocino, 
which were made to facilitate their trade in furs, | 
and by permission of the Spanish Government. It | 
is true she had not kept up her establishments | 
north of Cape Mendocino; but no others had been | 
formed in the same localities; and her rights of dis- | 
covery, therefore, were not superseded by rights | 
of occupation on the part of other nations in any | 
portion of the territory in dispute, excepting so far | 
as they may have been derived from the American | 
and British establishments, to which I am about to 
refer. 

The United States had discovered the Columbia 
river, and ascended it at the time of the discovery 
to the distance of twenty-five miles from its mouth. | 
She had also discovered Bulfinch’s harbor, between 
the Columbia and the Strait of Fuca. She had 
examined the country watered by the Columbia ! 





OBE. 


| and some of its tributaries, and she had f 


} 
1] 


|| erly between the fort 


) || By virtue of the same act of cession, her entire rio 
gate this convention; and it shall, in such case, be || 


Feb. 19, 


. a s : ormed 
establishments within it at four different periods— 


in 1809, 1810, 1811, and 1812—the most southerly 
| nearthe mouth of the Columbia, and the most nortj,- 
y-eighth and forty-ninth paral- 

lels of latitude. Spain claimed to have discovered 
| the Columbia seventeen years before Gray entered 
it; but in 1821 she ceded all her rights to the country 

_ north of 42° to the United States, by treaty, and thus 
gave us a title to the territory watered by the river 
which Great Britain ought never to have questioned. 


; ht 
to the coast became vested in us. . 


In the course of the public discussions in res 
to Oregon, the United States has been charged 
with dishonor and bad faith in setting up a claim 
to that territory, Ist, by discovery, throuch the 
agency of her own citizens; and 2d, by cession of 
the rights of Spain. For, as has been said, if the 
first ground was tenable, she could not, without 

‘inconsistency, set up a claim on the second, be- 
cause she had virtually denied the second by as- 
suming the first as the basis of her right, ‘But, 
sir, is it not quite possible for two nations to pos- 
sess rights by contiguity, or to acquire them by 
discovery, neither perfect, but capable of being 

_rendered so by a merger of both in one? Great 
Britain herself claims a right of joint occupancy 
with the United States in Oregon; and she will 
certainly not deny that a cession of her right to 
us, or ours to her, would create a perfect title to 

_ the country, without affording cause for any im- 


pect 


|| putation of dishonor to either. 
This position was taken with characteristic vigor || 


Great Britain, in 1818, had surveyed the Strait 
| of Fuca, after its outlines were known; but she 
_ had made ro discoveries on the coast which were 
/not comprehended within the boundaries of the 
great districts previously known and visited. She 
may have es in the valley of the 
Columbia; but if so, I have not been able to ascer- 
tain the fact. She had discovered Frazer's river, 
which empties into the Strait of Fuca at the forty- 
ninth parallel] of latitude; she had traced it from 
its source to its mouth; she had formed an estab- 
lishment on it near the fifty-fourth parallel; and it 
only remains to settle by the testimony of facts the 
geographical relation which this river and its valley 
bear to the river and valley of the Columbia. 

I pass by, as unconnected with the question, for 
the reasons I have assigned, all settlements made 
subsequently to 1818 by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, on ah Great Britain has conferred large 
| and most important powers in respect to the coun- 
| try west of the Rocky mountains. Indeed, these 
| establishments rest upon no legal concession, even 
by herself, which confers any right of domain. 
|The Hudson’s Bay Company has a mere right of 
exclusive trade with the Indians, without the priv- 
ilege of acquiring any title to the soil in Oregon; 
and in this respect the privileges of the Company 
differ materially from those conferred on it in re- 
lation to the territory it possesses upon Hudson's 
Straits. ; 

I also pass by, as idle, the formalities of taking 


| possession of the country by Broughton on the 


Columbia, and Vancouver in the Strait of Fuca— 
| formalities a long time before performed in number- 


|| less localities by the Spaniards—especially as those 
de Fuca, and formed an establishment within it, |! 


| of the British navigators were unaccompanied by 
actual settlement and occupation, and were in di- 


'| rect violation of a treaty which those officers were 
{| sent out to execute. 


I have endeavored, Mr. President, in the first 
part of my remarks, to maintain the Spanish title 
to the northwest coast of America. I regard all at- 
| tempts to disparage it as antiquated and obsolete, 
‘to be founded upon partial and illiberal views of 

the subject. Itis unnecessary to say to you, Si", 
| or the Senate, that antiquity is the highest element 
| of title, if the chain can be traced down unbroken 
and entire to our own times. The Spanish title to 
the northwest coast is almost coeval with the voy- 
ages of Columbus. It is consecrated by discovery 
_as high as the 43d parallel of latitude by the lapse 
| of more than three centuries; as high as the 45th 
| by the lapse of two centuries and a half; and 
as high as the 54th by the lapse of more than 
seventy years. Sixty years ago it stood undis- 
puted and unimpeache by any antagonist claim 
or pretension to territorial rights. it was con 
firmed and perfected by occupation as high as 
49° 30’ half a century ago. During the succeed- 
ing twenty years, it was not superseded by rights 
of occupation on the part of other nations, unless 
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it be to the limited extent I have stated. During 








ed by treaty arrangements between the only two | 


Powers who can, with any face, set up a claim to || that of continuing on terms of amity with her and 


the exercise of sovereignty over the territory to 
which it attaches. In the consideration of national | 


interests in territorial possessions, it is a narrow |, 


yiew to bind down sovereign States to all the rigor- | 
ous technicalities of private tenures. Great prin- 
ciples of national right, viewed liberally, and ap- 
plied according to the proclaimed intenuons of the | 
parties, are the only guides worthy of statesmen 


or Governments in the settlement of questions of |, 
sovereignty over the unoccupied portions of the | 


earth we inhabit. The object of Spain, in respect 
to the northwest coast, was settlement—permanent | 
occupation. The object of Great Britain was com- | 
merce, traffic, transient occupation, Tested by the 
principles I have stated, I cannot hesitate to con- 


sider the Spanish title to the northwest coast of || 


America, which has of late been so much dispar- | 


aged, as vesting rights in us which are unimpeach- | person and to property, real or personal, commit- 


able. 
[ said at the commencement of my remarks that 
one of my objects was, to defend the Spanish title, 


have performed the task which I allotted to myself. | 


I will only add that, with what I have said, I am | 


content, so far as I am concerned, to leave the whole | 
question where it now is, in the hands of the Ad- | 
ministration, relying on its firmness and its sense | 
of rectitude to sustain our just rights, and to respect | 
the just rights of others. | 
So conscious is Great Britain of the invalidity of | 
her title, that she does not venture to assert a right | 
to the exclusive sovereignty of any portion of the | 
territory. In 1826 she claimed only a right of joint | 
occupancy, in common with other powers; but | 
denied the right of exclusive deminion in the Uni- | 
ted States. While insisting that she was entitled 
‘to place her claims at least upon a parity with 
those of the United States,”’ she has constantly re- | 
fused to divide the territory at the 49th parallel of | 
latitude, the boundary between her and us from the | 
Lake of the Woods to the Rocky mountains—a | 
line which would have severed the coast, and the | 
country in immediate contiguity with it, into two 
parts so nearly equal, as to leave her no reasonable | 
| 

| 


1 


eround, even on the score of an equitable division, 
for the continuance of a controversy. Her desire 
for territorial extension in this quarter is for the 
purpose of establishing her colonial dominion over 
districts of country bordering on us, and confining 
our settlements within narrower limits. Our con- 
test for territorial rights, which we consider indis- | 
putable, has no object but to enable our citizens to 
extend themselves to our natural boundary—the | 
Pacific. Her interesi is remote and contingent; | 
ours is direct and certain. Hers is the interest of || 
a State in a distant country which she wishes to |) 
colonize; ours is the interest of a country in its || 
own proper territory and settlements. She is not 

content with subjecting to her sway the fertile and || 
opulent regions of the East; but she comes now || 
thousands of miles across the ocean to dispute with 
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! | war was not to be expected between the two coun- 
the last thirty years, all rights have been suspend- 


| 


| the United States? 








——— —_ 


| tries. If we had cherished any ambitious designs in 
respect to them—if we had had any other wish than 


| them—this great military advantage would never 
_ have been conceded to her. 

On the other hand, I regret to say that her course 
| towards us has been a course of perpetual encroach- 
;}ment. But, sir, 1 will not look back upon what is 


\| 98 for the purpose of reviving disturbing recol- 


ections. Yet I am constrained to say, that in re- 
spect to Oregon, I consider her legislation asa vir- 
tual infraction of the conventions of 1818 and 1827. 
| By an act of Parliament passed in 1521], she has 
extended the jurisdiction, power, and authority of 
| her courts of judicature in Upper Canada over the 
| whole Indian territory in North America, * not 
| within her own provinces, or within any civil gov- 
| ernment of the United States,’’ and of course em- 
bracing the territory of Oregon. She has given 
| them cognizance of every wrong and injury to the 


ted within the territory, and has deciared that every 


|, person whatsoever (not British subjects alone, but 
|| every person whatsoever) residing in it shall be 
by stating the historical facts on which it rests. 1 |) 


amenable to these courts. Nay, sir, she has au- 
thorized the crown to establish courts within the 
territory itself, with power to try criminal offences 
| not punishable with death, and also civil causes to 
a limited amount—l believe £200—about $1,000. 
She has thus assumed to exercise over this terri- 
tory one of the highest attributes of national sov- 
ereignty—that of deciding upon rights of property 
and punishing violations of the criminal laws she 
has extended over them. She could hardly have 
asserted a more absolute sovereignty than she has 
| done by this extension of her laws and the juris- 
| diction of her courts over a territory in which she 
| admits that she has no other right but that ofa 
| joint occupancy. I am aware that she has dis- 
' avowed the intention of enforcing her criminal laws 
against citizens of the United States. But if Sen- 
ators will turn to the documents accompanying the 
| President’s Message, they wiil see that the Hud- 
| son’s Bay Company has a much more summary 
method of disposing of American citizens, who es- 
tablish themselves on the north side of the Colum- 
bia, in the neighborhood of its settlements. Their 
condition is not bettered, if this exemption from 
the operation of the British statute is to be ex- 
changed for a forcible process of ejection without 
law. 
Under these circumstances, what is the duty of 
As I do not intend to intrude 
myself on the attention of the Senate again, without 


} 
| 
} 


| absolute necessity, on any question relating to Ore- 


gon, I desire to say now that I shall vote for the 


|| Notice to terminate the convention of 1818, con- 


tinued in force by that of 1827—a convention which 


| Great Britain treats as recognising a right of joint 


occupancy, but which has in reality been for her 
an exclusive occupancy of the whole territory 
north of the Columbia. I am in favor of extend- 
ing the authority of our laws and the jurisdic- 


| tion of our courts over the territory; and in doing 
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us the dominion of the uninhabited wilderness, and so, I would, while the convention is in force, spe- 
curtail the area for our expansion. With the least || cially except British subjects, and direct them, 
disposition on her part to listen to the suggestions || when charged with infractions of our laws, to be 
of reason and justice, this question would long ago || delivered up to the nearest British authorities. I 
have been settled on the fair and honorable terms || would make this reservation, for the express pur- 
of compromise—nay, sir, on the terms of conces- || pose of preventing, as far as possible, a conflict of 


sion—which we have more than once proposed. || jurisdiction, and to avoid all cause for imputing to 
Iam sure that in the course of our Government 


in relation to Great Britain, in our negotiations, 
and in the treaties which have been formed between 
us, no evidence will be found of a desire on our 
part to encroach on her rights, or to adjust any of 
the questions which have arisen between us on 
other terms than those of justice and liberality. | 
The settlement of the northeastern boundary—one 
of the most delicate and difficult that has ever arisen 
between us—affords a striking evidence of our de- 
Sire to maintain with her the most friendly under- 
standing. We ceded to her a portion of territory 
which she deemed of vital importance as a means 
of military communication between the Canadas 
and her Atlantic provinces, and which will give her 
a great advantage in a contest with us. The meas- | 
ure was sustained by the constituted authorities | 
of the country, and I have no desire or intention to | 
call its wisdom in question. But it proves that we 

were not unwilling to afford Great Britain any fa- | 


lision or disagreement of any sort. And in order 
to facilitate the extension of the authority of the 
Union over our fellow citizens in that remote dis- 
trict of our country, and to remove, as far as pos- 
sible, the obstacles to a more free and efficient in- 
tercourse between us and them, I would establish 
at once a chain of military posts, with competent 
garrisons and armaments, from the remotest navi- 
gable waters which flow into the Mississippi, to 
the eastern face of the Rocky mountains, stopping 
there so long as the convention continues in force. 
Duty, honor, policy—all demand these measures 
at our hands: and I trust they will be executed 
with prompiitude and decision. 

| Will these measures produce war? I cannot be- 
ES that they will. I cannot believe it, because 





they furnish no just ground of provocation. The 
right to give the notice is reserved by treaty. The 
right of extending our laws over Oregon is a right 
| which Great Britain has already exercised for a 
quarter of acentury. The establishment of a chain 


cility she required for consolidating her North 
American possessions—acting in peace as though 


usa ceegre of treaties, or a desire to produce col- | 





| of posts to the Rocky mountains wholly within 
| our own territory, invades no right in others. It 
has been interred, from an expression in a public 
document, that there is danger of an immediate 
war, and thata sudden blow may be struck. Sir, I 
cannot believe it. A war waged against us on ac- 
count of any one or all of the measures referred to, 
would be a war of plain, unmixed aggression. No 
nation, in the present age, could embark in such a 
contest, withoutdrawing down upon herself the cen- 
demnation of all civilized communities. She would 
find herself opposed and restrained by public opin- 
ton, Which, in our day, rules the conduct of nations 
more powerfully than the arm of force. I hoid, 
therefore, immediate war to be out of the question. 
Nor can eventual war take place, unless the asser- 
tion of our just rights shall be forcibly resisted. I 
do not pretend to pass judgment on what the fu- 
| ture may bring forth. Collisions may grow out 
of these measures—collisions ripening, through in- 
| fluences and events which we may be unable to 
control, into open warfare. I should deeply de- 
plore such a result. The interests of humanity, 
great principles of political right, self-government, 
freedom, individual rights, all suffer when the voice 
of the law is silenced by the tumult of war.‘ In- 
ter arma silent leges,’’ is an adage, of the truth of 
which history has furnished too many fatal proofs. 
I would do much to avert such a calamity. 1 would 
do anything not inconsistent with the public honor, 
to avoid a contest which would be disastrous to 
, both parties, no matter what should be its final issue. 
| But beyond this I never can go. And if exemp- 
| tion from war can only be purchased by a surren- 
‘der of our just rights, E cannot consent to make 
the purchase. But if war cannot be averted, I 
trust we shall not commit the creat error of under- 
valuing our adversary. With some opportunity 
of observing the condition of Great Britain near 
at hand, I have no hesitation in saying that she 
was never capable of greater efforts than she is at 
the present moment. I know that her inordinate 
distension contains within itself an element of vi- 
| tal weakness. It is not in the order of human so- 
| ciety that so extended a dominion should remain 
|long unbroken. But I have not yet been able 
| to detect, in the condition of her body politic, 
the unerring symptoms of that decay which pre- 
cedes and oie out the dissolution of empires. 
She has great abuses to struggle against. ‘The 
Senator from Ohio has well and graphically de- 
scribed them. She has enormous burdens to sus- 
tain; but she has great strength to bear them. 
Her soldiers are not like those of Rome in her lat- 
ter days, enervated in vigor and relaxed in dis- 
cipline. You wiill find them in every quarter of the 
globe, under the fiery heat of the equator, and 
amid the frosts of the arctic circle, braving the ele- 
ments, and setting danger and toil, in every form, 
at defiance. But, sir, I pretend not, with my nar- 
row foresight, to look into the future. It is pos- 
sible that her hour may be near at hand. But we 
know that the last struggle of the strong man is 
always the most desperate, and sometimes the most 
dangerous to the antagonist who has brought him 
to the ground. 
I say this in no spirit of timidity. I say it in 
| a spirit of prudent forecast—with the desire that 
| we may go into the contest, if it shall come, with 
| the assurance that we have to deal with a strong 
adversary and nota weak one; and that our prep- 
aration may be commensurate with the means of 
offence to which we shall be exposed. I have no 
doubt of our ability both to defend ourselves, and 
to give back effective blows in return. We were 
| never so strong as we are at the present moment: 
| strong in our position, strong in our means, strong 
| in the spirit and energy of our peo le. Our de- 
| fenceless condition has been greatly overstated. 
'| We have been told that our coast is denuded. I 
have heard, whether on this floor or elsewhere I 
_do not know, that there is scarcely a gun mounted 
| for the defence of the commercial metropolis of 
| my own State. Therejcannot be a greater error. 
| There are hundreds of guns, of heavy calibre, in 
| the city of New York, ready, at the very hour in 
| which I spexk, to receive an assailant, and as 
|| many more, which can be placed in position in 
|| an emergency, and this independently of guns 
| afloat. In thirty days I believe the city might be 
rendered, with a skilful engineer, and with the 
means which might be placed at his command, 
| prepared—well prepared—against a maritime as- 
}sault. But, sir, [ turn away from all these fore- 
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I have confidence in the contin- 


uance of —_ 


will revolt at a contest which can bring no good || 


to either, and secure an adjustment of existing dif- | 
ficulties on terms honorable to both. Such is my | 
conviction. But, sir, if I am deceived, then I | 
have only to say that, while I would be constrain- | 


ed by nothing but overruling necessity to take up |) 


the sword, yet, if the necessity shall come, I trust | 
we shall never consent to lay it down until the 

rights and the honor of the country shali have 

been fully vindicated. 

When Mr. Dix resumed his seat, } 
Mr. ALLEN moved that the Senate proceed to 
executive business; but 
Mr. BENTON signifying his desire to address 
the Senate, the motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. BENTON said: I propose to speak to a | 
branch of this question—not the branch of it on 
which the Senator from New York on my right | 
{[Mr. Dix] has just spoken. If Il had intended to 
have spoken on that branch, I should have given 
up the design after hearing his speech of vester- 
day and to-day. He has left nothing for me to 
say on the point of title, familiar as T have been 
with that subject for thirty years. Efe has placed 


The good sense of both countries || der the better auspices which the adoption of the 


the American title to the Columbia, and to the | 


coast north of it, on ground from which it ean | 


never be removed, and which must put an end to 
the argument wherever that speech is read. A 
speech more perfect in its pr rie sustained 
by history—more crowded with material pertinent 
to the issue—more satisfactory to all the lovers of 
truth and justice—more judiciously conceived and 


victoriously executed, I have never heard deliver- | 


ed; and I make my congratulations to that Sen- 
ator on the service which he has rendered to his 
country, and the honor he has gained for himself, 
by itsdelivery. Leaving the question of title where 
he has placed it, | propose to say something on a 
different part of the subject—on the aged and bar- 
ren negotiations which produce no fruit—on the 
joint-use convention of 1818, which produces such 
evil fruit for us—and on the necessity of our ta- 
king measures to preserve our rights and interests 
on the western slope of our continent. 

Mr. President, after thirty years of negotiation, 
we have made no progress in the settlement of the 
Oregon question; we are now where we were, so 
far as the understanding of the two parties is con- 
cerned, precisely where we were in 1814, at the 
conclusion of the Ghent treaty. In thirty years 
we have made no advance, and are now standing 
still, time and circumstances working against us 
ali the while. In this condition of impassibility, | 
the President has judged it right, without break- | 
ing off negotiations, to lay the whole subject before 
Congress, and to recommend the adoption of the | 
legislative measures which he deems necessary for | 
the preservation of our rights and interests on the | 
coast of the Pacific. I concur with the President 
in what he has done—both in what he has offered 
—in what he has rejected—and in what he has | 
recommended to Congress to do. 

I think the President did right to renew the offer 
of compromise which his predecessors had made. 
It has liad a good effect at home and abroad. It 
has united the public mind at home, and it has 
quieted the ebullition which the misapprehension 
of the inaugural address had mapiaeat in Great 
Britain. It has united our own people for the 
event, be it what it may; and it has produced 
abroad a state of feeling highly favorable to friend- 
ly negotiation. These are great points gained by 
the renewal of the liberal offer of compromise, and | 
I rejoice that we have gained them. 

The President has declined the offer of arbitra- | 
tion made by Great Britain. I think he did right | 
todoso. The interest at stake is too large for | 
that species of settlement. Territorial rights to a | 
country large enough for a great kingdom is not a 
subject for individual arbitrament, whether of 
crowned heads, or of citizens or subjects. Small | 
matters may be referred. Things not worth a con- | 
test may be referred. 
with great rivers and harbors, contiguous to, and | 
indispensable to, one of the 


not a matter for arbitration. 


But an empire of territory, || 


arties, holding a || 
claim for fifty years, which it feels to be valid, is | 


|the emigrants who go there. 


forms, and in favor of continuing to negotiate un- 


President’s recommendations will lend to our 
cause. 

The President recommends four measures: 1. 
A notice for terminating the convention of joint 
use. 2. An extension of law and government to 
the inhabitants of the disputed territory. 3. The 
protection of military posts, and military escort to 
4. The establish- | 
ment of a monthly mail. He reserves for a future 
occasion the recommendation of land grants to the 
emigrants. 

I concur with the President in all these recom- 
mendations. ‘They seem to propose nothing but 
what we have a right to do—nothing but what is 
necessary to the preservation of our rights and 
interests—nothing to which Great Britain can ob- 
ject. 

One of these measures—that of the military sta- 
tions and escort—has already received the sanction 
of the Senate; the extension of our law to our | 
people is to be nothing but the copy of the British 
act: and as for the mails, it is a mere police regu- 
lation, good for all parties, and which may not 
even take the form of a mail line. The mounted 
regiment, if raised, and the military posts, if es- 
tablished, will furnish, without expense, the safest 
and surest conveyance. Four or five mounted 
men, armed and supplied at each post, subject to 
military subordination, and relieved by fresh men 
and fresh horses at each post, and able to protect 
and defend themselves in traversing a wilderness 
country, exposed to savages, and all the accidents 
of flood and field, will be the safest and surest 
mail, and will cost nothing. 

These three measures need no vindication: I 
proceed to the one that does. 

The termination of the joint-use convention is 
the contested point. Itis on this point that we 
have some diversity of opinion, and on which it is 
proper that each should contribute what he can to 
that unanimity which it is so desirable to attain. 


it for twenty-eight years—from the day of the pro- | 
mulgation of the convention itself. Twas then a 
practising lawyer on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, and had no place either in the State or 
national councils; but I occupied a position, geo- 
graphically, to make me observant of the political | 
movements which concerned the Great West, 
and to render me sensitive to the mischief which | 
might grow out of these movements. I then saw, 


and saw at once, the evils of this convention, and || 


j 
i 
| 


I wrote down and published what I saw; and if 
it was not for the egotism which the exhibition | 
would imply, I would now read what I then wrote 
as my present speech for getting rid of a treaty 
which I condemned from the first moment of its 
revelation to my view. It appeared to me then, 
and time has proved the correctness of my view, to | 
be a treaty of unmixed mischief to the United | 


States; delusive and fallacious in its terms of re- 
ciprocity; unequal, unjust, and one-sided in its 
operation; fatal to our immediate possession of 
the Columbia: dangerous to our ultimate title; 
entangling us in a disadvantageous and sinister 
connexion; and precisely calculated to accomplish 
the object which it professed to prevent. The pro- 
fessed object of the convention was * to prevent 


| disputes and differences among themselves;”’ and the 


i 
| 
: | 
means of this prevention was to mix up the peo- 
ple of the two countries in the joint use of rivers, | 
harbors, countries, Indian trade, and intercourse, | 
in a wilderness region, several thousand miles dis- 
tant from metropolitan authority, and without law 
or government to control or direct them. Sir, the | 
patriarchs could not live together under such cir- 
cumstances! and it was in vain to expect that fur- | 
traders—British and American fur-traders—could | 
be more harmonious than they. A _ private indi- 
vidual in 1818, I condemned this joint-use conven- 
tion from the moment that I first saw it; a member 
of the Senate when it was renewed in 1828, I spoke 
and voted against it. My name stands recorded 
against it in the executive Journal: not altogether, 
but almost solitary and alone, it stands so record- 
ed. Cobb of Georgia, Eaton of Tennessee, Ellis 


No such imperial | of Mississippi, Kane of Illinois, and Johnson and 


territory ever was submitted to arbitration, and in || Rowan of Kentucky, voted with me; and we seven 


all probability never will 


be. ‘The previous Ad. || then constituted the totality of the small phalanx 


ministration rejected it: I thought it did right. |) which condemned a treaty which now receives 


The present Administration rejects itagain: I think || such universal condemnation. I have been 
lam against arbitration under all |! this joint convention from the beginning. 


it does right. 


inst 
have 
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never seen the day that I would not have termi- 
nated it if I could; and I rejoice that the time has 
now arrived to see it terminated. 

That convention has done us great mischief, firs: 
in depriving us of the benefits of the Ghent treaty 
in relation to the Columbia. By the first article of 
that treaty, we had a right to the restitution of that 
river, which had been taken from us during the war 
As early as the month of July, 1815—within six 
months after the ratification of the treaty—Presj- 
dent Madison took measures for its restoration 
He applied for an order to that effect to the British 
Chargé d’ Affaires at that time in Washington, M; 
Anthony St. John Baker, who declined giving jr. 
on the ground of want of instructions from home. 
Application was then made to the British Ministry 
in London, and by them the order was givey. 
Our right to restoration, and to be the party in 
possession while treating of the title, and until the 
question of title was decided, was amply admitted 
by Lord Castlereagh. ‘This was in February, 18]8. 
On the first day of October of that year, Mr. Pre. 
vost, the United States agent for the purpose, was 
carried to the Columbia in a British sloop-of-war, 
and the restitution of the country was formally 
made to him. All was then safe for the United 


| States, and we might have proceeded at our leisure, 
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and without question from any quarter, to occupy, 
settle, and govern the Columbia like any other ter- 
ritory of the United States. Unfortunately, in the 
very moment that our agent was receiving the 
country under the Ghent treaty, our Ministers were 
giving it back under a new treaty in London. The 


| convention for the joint use of each other’s territo- 


ries west of the Rocky mountains was signed on 
the 20th day of the same October; and if it had 
been a convention for the total surrender of the Co- 
lumbia to the British, and the total expulsion of 


| Americans from it, it could not have been more 


effectual for that purpose than it was. All Ameri- 
cans were immediately expelled from the country, 
and all appeals to our Congress to give protection 
to our countrymen there, were met by the stipula- 
tions of this convention, which gave the British 
equal rights there with ourselves. We lost every- 
thing, and gained nothing, under this delusive con- 
vention, which was, in fact, both a geographical 
and apolitical blunder. It stipulated for the joint 
and free use of * all navigable rivers’’ claimed by 
either party in that region, as if each party possess- 
ed several such rivers there, when there was but 
one such river, and that belonged to the United 
States. It stipulated forthe free and joint use of 
‘*all harbors,”’ as if there were many harbors to 
be used; when, in fact, there was but one that 
either party could use in the prosecution of their 
business, and that one was ours—the mouth of the 
Columbia. It stipulated for the free and joint use 
of “all territories’’ which each party claimed west- 
ward of the Rocky mountains, when all experience 
proved that no American could go upon Briush 
ground to hunt or trade with Indians, and that the 
only effect of this partnership in territory would be 
to lose the whole benefit of our own, without gain- 
ing the slightest use of theirs. 

Sir, I have a document in my hands—a message 
from President Jackson to the Senate, in the year 
1831—in relation to the British establishments on 
the Columbia river, and the manner in which the 
Hudson Bay Company carried on the fur trade 
there; and in which it may be seen in what man- 
ner the joint-use convention had operated up to 
that time. Under the imposing caption of ‘all nav- 
igable rivers,’’ it shows that the Columbia alone 
had been used, and that it had been monopolized 
by the British from the sea to the mountains. 

nder the head of ‘all harbors,” it shows that 
the harbor at the mouth of the Columbia alone had 
been used, and that by the British, for the free ex- 
port of furs, and the free import of goods, on which 
they would have paid us large duties, had it not 
been for this fine convention. Under the head of 
‘‘all territories,’’ it shows that we had lost all— 
that the British had overrun the whole valley of 
the Columbia, penetrated into California, entered 
all the recesses of the Rocky mountains, driven 
our people everywhere out of the field, and actu- 
ally pursued them down upon the head waters of 
the Missouri river. It shows that our fur trade 
was utterly destroyed in that quarter; and one of 
the informations communicated by President Jack- 
son—a paper furnished by the two most compe- 
tent men in America to furnish such a statement 
(Governor Cass of Michigan, and Governor Clark 
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Missouri)—stated that, in our struggles for the 
¢: trade g's Upper Missouri, in the Rocky 
mountains, and on the Columbia, we had suffered 








| 





a loss, up to that time, (1830,) of at least five hun- | 


dred lives, and more than five hundred thousand | 
dollars of property. This was the effect, in great | 

art, of the joint-use convention; and in this con- | 
dition things remained, the British in exclusive 

ossession of our territory, our river, and our har- 

or, until the year 1842, when the heroic popula- 
tion of the West commenced that emigration to the 
Columbia which now, after thirty years of Gov- 
ernment neglect, is beginning to recover the coun- | 
try which diplomacy had lost. Yes, sir, diplomacy | 
lost us the country; the energy of the western peo- 
ple is beginning to recover it. 

Mr. President, how brief are the lessons of ex- 
perience! How slight and transient are the les- | 
sons read to us by history, and even by our own | 
history. All this tragedy of errrors of thirty years | 
on the Columbia—this non-execution of the Ghent | 
treaty—this mixing up of British and American | 


: ; on : | 
traders, with equal rights and privileges in each 





other’s territories—and this catastrophe of life and || 


property to Americans on their own ground—all 
this is nothing but the re-enactment of the old 
scenes in the territory northwest of the Ohio, after | 
the treaty of peace, and Jay’s treaty. Then, as | 
now, military posts were retained, which ought to | 
have been surrendered under the treaty of peace. | 
Then, as now, a treaty (Mr. Jay’s) gave British | 
and American traders equal rights of trade in the 
territories of each other. Then, as now, the | 
Americans were driven from their own territories, 
with great loss Of life and property; and fierce In- | 
dian wars were excited against our frontiers. Mr. 


Jefferson labored to procure the abrogation of the || 


joint-use clause in Mr. Jay’s treaty: his instruc- 
tions to our Ministers in London, in 1807, would 
serve for the present day, with a mere change of 
names and dates. Here is an extract from them: 

“Under the third article of the treaty of 1794, 
‘as it has been expounded, Indian traders on each | 
‘side have a right to trade with the tribes within | 
‘the limits of the other party, with an exception 
‘of the country covered by the charter of the Hud- 
‘son Bay Company. 

“This article is found, in its operation, to be 
‘very detrimental to the United States. 

‘It gives to the Britsh traders dealing with the 
‘Indians on our side of the boundary opportunities 

1 





‘of gaining an influence which it cannot be doubt- 
‘ed they have frequently employed in stirring up 
* the a against the United States. 

** The mixture of British traders with American 
‘traders produces collisions and heart-burnings, 
‘with mutual efforts to make the Indians their par- 
‘tisans, and sometimes their avengers, against the 
: peeperty and persons of their rivals. 

‘The animosity of the British traders, in such 
‘cases, against their rivals, is easily extended | 
‘against the United States, and the Indian parti- 
‘ sans still more readily pass from a vindictive spirit 
‘against the American traders to a hostile one 
‘against the nation to which they belong. 

“These evils are not even attended with any 
‘ real reciprocity of advantage to American traders, 
‘it being a fact that they never go among the In- 
‘dians on the British side for the purpose of traf- 
‘fic; and it being moreover known that such a 
‘ traffic is rendered unsafe by the sway possessed 
‘over the Indians by the Northwest Company of 
‘ British traders, and by the preventive measures 
‘employed by their interested jealousies. It is, 
‘indeed, certain that no British trader, not of the 
‘company, can with advantage, or, it is said, even 
‘with safety, participate in the trade with the In- 
‘dians within the British limits.” 

This is the way the joint-use treaty of Mr. Jay 
operated forty years ago; the joint-use convention | 
of 1818 only differs from it in its aggravations in 
Jeoparding our title toa whole country and entan- 
gling us in a most disastrous connexion. Fortu- 
nately, we have a right to terminate the present 
Jjoint-use convention; that of Mr. Jay was only 
terminated by the war of 1812,’and was one of the 
causes of that war. 

_ Always unjust, unequal, and injurious to us, this 
dh convention has now become impossible. 

he Americans have returned to the Columbia. 
They are not to be driven out again, nor will they 
continue penned up on the south side of the river. 
The two people are there, mixed up together, with- 
out law or government, and subject to all the dis- 





orders which such a state of anarchy and such a 
mixture of different nations must produce. The || 
| patriarchs could not live together under such cir- | 
cumstances. Abram and Lot, although they were 
brethren, and sent to the chosen spot by the Deity || 
himself, could not live together in the wilderness | 
without strife. They had to separate to avoid con- || 
tention. Itmust be so with the British and Ameri- || 
cans on the Columbia, and worse. The two peo- | 
ple can neither live together without law and gov- 
ernment, nor with double law and government. | 

| 

| 

| 


The condition is impossible. Collisions, violence, 
bloodshed must ensue, if we leave the people as | 
theyare. Itis our duty to prevent these mischiefs, | 
and we become responsible for all that may happen || 
if we do not prevent them. 
The first step is, to terminate the joint conven- 
tion, and to recover our right to the complete pos- | 
session of the Columbia under the Ghent treaty. || 





its valley under the treaty of Ghent. We hold a | 
treaty with the British for our right of possession, | 
and we have the amplest admission of a British || 
| Minister, Lord Castlereagh, of our right to be the || 
| party in possession while treating of the title, and | 
| until the title is decided. Let us resume these great |) 
rights, so improvidently lost for thirty years by | 
the delusive convention of 1818. The notice is | 
necessary to this resumption, and I rejoice that the | 

| moment is at hand for giving it. | 
The notice is a peace measure, and can operate 

no way but beneficially. It will give us the imme- | 
diate and exclusive possession of one-half the con- | 
tested country, with the right of possession until | 

| the title to the whole is decided. This will sepa- | 
rate the people, and keep peace among them, and | 
will bring to conclusion this aged and barren nego- | 


| 
| 
We have aright to the possession of that river and || 
| 
| 


| 


tiation, which has produced no fruit in thirty years. || 


It will change the condition of parties, and make 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| as things remain as they are, they are content. 
| They have the exclusive possession of three-fourths 
of the country, and the joint use of the remaining 
fourth: this is all they ask, and more than they ask, 
in the way of territory. They have the free use 
of the river and its harbor, for the export of their 
furs and the importation of goods from Europe and 
| Asia, without paying of duties: this is all they could | 
| ask in the way of navigation. They have iw for | 
| the government of their people: we have none. 
And, more than all, they have an excuse for not 
complying with the Ghent treaty—an excuse which 
must fail them as soon as the notice takes effect, 
and leave them under the necessity of evacuating | 
the country, or violating a treaty for the execution | 
of which we hold their order. As things are, the | 
British are content. They want no change. The | 
joint convention, while it stands, gives them all they 
ask, and more too. They fear its termination: they 
fear the notice! But they are not going to make 
war for the notice. 
fight. 
The times are propitious to negotiation; the 
state of the question is favorable to amicable ad- 
justment. The two countries are not only at 
peace, but in good humor with each other. So 
far as I can see, both Governments are for peace. 
The question is free from exasperation. No cir- 
cumstances attend it which inflame the blood, ex- 
cite the passions, rouse resentments, or involve 
the point of honor, more difficult to be settled than 
a question of property. We should take advan- 
tage of this propitious state of time and temper to 
settle the question while it is free from exaspera- 
tion. If the joint convention continues, exaspera- 
tion must ensue. Collisions must take place be- 
tween the British and Americans mixed up to- | 
gether. These collisions must involve the two | 
countries. The angry passions will be roused 
on both sides, and friendly negotiation, now so 
natural and so easy, may become difficult and im- 
possible. I believe the only effect of the notice 
will be to accelerate negotiation, and to convince 
the considerate and thinking men of each country 
that the time has come for final and amicable set- 
tlement. Under these convictions, I vote for the 
notice; but I also vote for it under the full convic- 
tion that it is our right and duty to give it; that 
Great Britain has no right to take offence at it; 
and that, so far as it depends upon me, it shall be 
given regardless of consequences. 
Mr. DICKINSON next obtained the floor, and 
moved an adjournment; which motion was neg- 
‘ atived—yeas 18, nays 19. 


It will make them treat, not 





| 
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Mr. ALLEN moved that the Senate proceed to 


the consideration of executive business, stating 
that there was one matter of importance to at- 


'| tend to, which should be considered as early as 


practicable. 
Mr. A.’s motion prevailing, the Senate went 

into executive session; and, after a short time 

spent therein, the doors were opened, 
And the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, February 19, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday was read in part, and 
(the further reading having been dispensed with) 


| was approved. 


The SPEAKER said the first business in order 
would be the call of the committees for reports. 

On motion of Mr. MeCLELLAND, 

Ordered, That John Anderson, of Michigan, 
have leave to withdraw his papers and petition. 


Mr. SEAMAN, from the Committee on Revo- 
lutionary Pensions, made a report upon the peti- 
tion of Job Hawkins, accompanied by a bill for 
his relief; which bill was read twice and com- 
mitted. 

Mr. DOBBIN, from the Committee of Elec- 
tions, made a report upon the memorial of Isaac 
G. Farlee, who contests the seat of John Runk as 


| a member of the House of Representatives of the 


Twenty-ninth Congress from the third congres- 
sional district of the State of New Jersey, accom- 
panied by the following resolution, viz: 

Resolved, That Isaac G, Farlee is not entitled to 
| a seat in this House as a Representative from the 
| State of New Jersey. 


Mr. CHASE reported the views of a minority 


a : — || of said Committee of Elections upon the memo- 
the British themselves desire negotiation. As long || 


| rial of Isaac G. Farlee, accompamed by the fol- 
| lowing resolutions, viz: 


|| Resolved, That John Runk is not entitled toa 


seat upon this floor. : ; 
Resolved, That Isaac G. Farlee, having received 
a majority of the legal votes of the legally qual- 
ified voters of the third congressional district of 
New Jersey, is entitled to his seat upon this floor. 
The two reports were laid on the table, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


And Mr. DOBBIN gave notice of his inten- 
| tion to call up the subject at as early a day as 
| practicable. 

Mr. CLARKE, on leave granted, offered the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution; which were agreed 
to, Viz: 

Whereas, by a law of Congress, approved July 
7th, 1838, the sum of $5,000 was appropriated for 
the purpose of building a light-house, either on Pea 
island or Boddy’s island, North Carolina, as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall deem most for the 
public interest: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be requested to furnish this House with informa- 
tion of what has been done under said law, and also 
to lay before it copies of any correspondence which 
may have passed between his department and the 
former and the present collectors of Washington 
and Ocracoke, North Carolina. 


Mr. G. DAVIS offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted : : 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of Pensions 
transmit to the Clerk of this House the rere on 
file in his office, connected with the application of 
William Paton, of Kentucky, a soldier of the re- 
volutionary war, for a pension. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 
lowing Executive communications: 

A message from the President, heretofore re- 
ceived, was read, and is as follows: 
To the House of Representatives of the United States: 

In compliance with the request of the House of 
Representatives in the resolution of the 12th instant, 
asking information relative to the Mexican indem- 
nity, I communicate herewith a report from the Sec- 


‘retary of State, with the papers aR 


Ordered, That said message be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

A letter from the Governor of Wisconsin, trans- 
mitting a copy of the resolutions of the Legislature 
of said Territory, relative to the extinguishment of 

‘| the Indian title to the land north of the Fox river: 
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and also relative to a light-house on Grassy Island, 
near the mouth of Fox river. 

Ordered, That the said resolutions relating to the 
extinguishment of the said Indian title be laid upon 
the table; and that said resolutions relating to the 
light-house, near the mouth of Fox river, be refer- 
red to the Committee on Commerce. 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting, in compliance with the resolution of the 


House of Representatives of the 3d of March last, || 


a report of a naval court of inquiry, appointed to 
investigate the expenditures of the Florida squad- 
ron, under the command of Lieutenant John T. 
MeLaughlin; which letter and report were referred 
to the Committee on Expenditures of the Navy 
Department. 

The resolution from the Senate entitled ** A res- 
olution for temporary mail service in ‘Texas,’’ was 
taken up, read twice, and committed to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


Mr. ATKINSON rose and asked that the House 
would extend a favor personal to himself. But 
‘twice in a month, by the rules of the House, were 
resolutions in order, and on each of those days he 
had been so unfortunate as to be confined to a bed 
of sickness. He held a resolution which had been 
prepared and in his desk for a month, calculated to 
produce a benefit to the public, as well as to many 
meritorious individuals, and he respectfully asked 
the unanimous consent of the House to offer the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, 'Vhat the Committee on Naval Affairs 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of hav- 
ing completed and fitted for service the ship-of-the- 
line New York, and the frigate St. Lawrence, now 
on the stocks at Gosport, Virginia, and that they 
have leave to report ~ bill or otherwise. 


No objection being made, the resolution was re- 
ceived and adopted. 


Mr. JOHN P. MARTIN, from the Committee 
on Mileage, reported the following bill: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of .Imerica in Congress 
assembled, That no Senator shall receive, or be al- 
lowed, any travel fees whatsoever for attending 
any called executive session of the Senate, unless 
he shall have actually travelled and performed the 
journey for attending such meetings, and that no 
constructive travel to attend such executive session 
shall be made, or in any case allowed. 

The bill having been read twice by its title, 

Mr. MARTIN moved that it be referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and that it be made the special order of the day 
for Monday next. 

Mr. RHETT was understood to object to ma- 
king a special order. 

Mt. HOPKINS said, that as the bill did not in- 
crease the expense, but rather diminished it, it was 
not necessary that it should go to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MARTIN thereupon withdrew the motion 
to commit. 

And the SPEAKER said the question would be 
on ordering the bill to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 

Mr. HOPKINS suggested that the bill should 
be made the special order for Monday, and that in 
the mean time it should be printed. 

Mr. HAMLIN ealled for the reading of the bill; 
and it was read. 

Mr. MARTIN said that, by the decision of the 
Attorney General, Senators were allowed con- 
structive mileage every fourth year, at an expense 
to the Government of about $35,000. They re- 
ceived their regular mileage, coming here and go- 
ing home; and it was unjust that they should re- 
ceive more. ‘The same reasons which had induced 
the committee to report the bill of yesterday, re- 
ducing the mileage of members of Congress, had 


governed their action in reporting the bill now un- | 


der consideration. 

Mr. HAMLIN inquired whether it was in order 
to amend the bill ? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMLIN inguired whether it would be in 
order to add to this bill the bill reported yesterday 


to regulate the mileage of members of Congress, as | 


an amendment? 
The SPEAKER said the motion would not be 


in order, because the bill proposed as an amend- | 
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| necessity for present action upon it. This thing | 


|, journed to-day, and, under the proclamation of the 


| the Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 











'| ment had been referred to the Committee of the || its parts. He hoped the House would proceed 
| Whole on the state of the Union. 


Mr. DOUGLASS said he was satisfied that some || 
amendment was necessary, in order that the bill, | 
whilst it operated justly, might, at the same time, |) 
accomplish the object which the mover had in 
view. He moved, therefore, that it be referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

So the question was on that motion, and on | 
making the bill the special order of the day for 
Monday next. 

Mr. HOPKINS said this was a very simple bill. 
He did not know what amendments might, in the 
judgment of other members, be necessary; but it 
seemed to him that there existed an indispensable 


} 
j 
| 


| 


of allowing members of the Senate, if they ad- 


President, commenced another session to-morrow, | 
their mileage to and from their residences to the 
seat of Government, was an idea so absurd, pre- || 
»osterous, and absolutely unjust, as not to be 
onger tolerated. If the members of the Senate 
did not receive compensation adequate to their | 
services, let this House take the responsibility of | 
increasing that compensation by a plain act of 
legislation. But to do it in this form, by mere con- 
struction, for constructive journeys which were 
never performed, and never ak be performed, |! 
did seem to be sporting with all his ideas of law, | 
of legislation, and of justice; and he trusted that | 
the House never would consent to send the bill to | 


Union. It presented but one single point, whether | 
the House would allow double mileage to Senators 
for mere constructive journeys never performed, | 
and never expected to be performed. This was 
the single and simple proposition, and he hoped 
the House would act on the bill whilst it had it in 
its possession. He should consider its commit- 
ment as an abandonment of it for the session, and 
as sanctioning a construction of the law which, in 
his opinion, ought never to have been given to it; 
but which, since it had been given, called for the 
interposition of this House. 

Mr. DOUGLASS said that the object he had in 
view in moving the commitment of the bill was 
not to defeat it. He was in favor of its general 
purpose. He did not think that a member of either | 
House ought to receive pay for constructive travel | 
in cases where one session might run into another. 
And he would be willing now to vote for a bill | 
to prohibit double mileage in such a case. But | 
when it was proposed, as by this bill, to declare 
that a member of the Senate should not have pay 
unless he had actually travelled to his home and 
back again, the result, he thought, might be this: 
that if the business or the health of the Senator re- 
quired that he should travel in any other direction, 
or that he should remain at another point, (some 
six months intervening,) he would still be cut off 
from his mileage, because he had not actually trav- 
elled to his home and back again. Surely, in such 
a case, the Senator ought not to be deprived of his 
mileage. He thought the proper provision would 
be this: that a Senator should not be entitled to || 
double mileage in any case where one session ran | 
into another, he being a member of the preceding | 
session. He repeated the expression of his belief | 
that to make the bill just, and still to make it meet 
the object for which it was designed, some amend- 
ment was necessary. Therefore it was, that he 
was in favor of commitment. 

Mr. ISAAC E. HOLMES said the first ques- 


| 
tion which pesnnien itself to his mind was this: |! 


ing a bill through, the provisions of which in all 
probability would not be called into operation for 
four years tocome? The gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Hopxts] had said that the bill was one of 
great simplicity, and therefore it ought to pass. 
Now, if there was any one thing which more than | 
another he (Mr. Hotmes) dreaded in legislation, it | 
was this comprehensive simplicity. The bill might, || 


what immediate necessity was there for thus press- | 
| 








or might not, embrace a very simple proposition; 
but the result ultimately would be injurious, as | 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Doverass] had | 
shown. All that was asked was that the bill should 
go to the Committee of the Whole on the state of | 
the Union, to take its chance with another bill of 
a kindred character, to which a similar disposition 
had yesterday been given; and that thus, when 
the subject came up, it should be considered in all 
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with more cireumspection on all these propositions 
of “comprehensive simplicity.’’ 

Mr. HENLEY desired cally to say, that to refer 
this bill now, was to defeat it. It would be reco}- 
lected that at the last session of Congress a bill was 
passed this House regulating and reducing the 
mileage of members of Congress. That bill was 
defeated in the Senate, perhaps for want of time— 
a very convenient apology, in many cases, He 


| would say to the House that as reference would je 
| delay, and as delay would be defeat, and as it was 


a very simple proposition, and obviously right and 
proper in every point of view, and could as well be 
decided now as at any other period, he trusted that 
the motion to refer would not prevail, and that the 
bill would be immediately put upon its passage, 
The necessity for this bill was based upon the fact 
that some Senators drew at the last session what 


| has usually been called constructive mileage, by a 
| construction put upon the law by the Vice Pres). 


dent of the United States, as the presiding officer 


| of the Senate; and he had been told—thouch he 
| did not vouch for the fact—that this was the inya- 


riable construction which had been placed upon it 
in the Senate; and that a portion of the Senators 
had, at each successive Executive session, drawn 
mileage in conformity with that construction. He 
was certain that about one-half the Senators in at- 
tendance at the Executive session commencing on 
the 4th of March last, did claim and receive this 
extraordinary mileage. What, sir, (said Mr. H.,) 
is this constructive mileage? It is an imaginary 
trip which those Senators are supposed to have ta- 
ken from this capital to their homes, and back 
again, between the third and fourth of March. 
They were here and in their places on the third of 
March, and late in the night of that day the twen- 
ty-eighth Congress terminated. Upon the next 


| day the Senate commenced its session for the con- 
| sideration of Executive business, and those same 


Senators were then present; and the Vice President 
says the legal construction of the law is, that they 


| are ep N in this short space of time to have 


visited their homes and returned. That any such 


| construction as this could have been intended by 


those who made the law, to have been placed upon 
it, he could not for a moment believe. Nothing 
could be more absurd; and not even in the days of 
the Arabian Nights could anything be more fabu- 
lous. The possession of the celebrated lamp of 
Aladdin could scarcely have enabled these Senators 


| to have performed this extraordinary journey. He 


was no lawyer, and could not, therefore, say that 
the view taken of this law by the President of the 
Senate was wrong. He did not think, however, 
it was common sense—even though it might be 
[‘*common] law;’’ hence the importance of the 
passage of the bill now under consideration. This 
was an abuse which had grown up under that uni- 
versal tendency to extravagance and increased ex- 
penditure which attaches itself to all Governments, 
and which it is our duty at all times to guard against 
with great vigilance and care. It was a measure of 
retrenchment, which, though small in itself, might 
be the entering wedge to others of greater 1mport- 
ance. If this bill should be referred and defeated, 
he should then have no hope of carrying any meas- 


/ ure of retrenchment hereafter. 


He trusted the bill would be immediately passed 
and sent to the Senate; and that it would shortly 
be followed by the other bill now in committee to 
regulate the mileage of the members of both Houses 
of Congress; and that these would be the forerun- 
ners of other salutary measures of retrenchment 


_and reform, running through all the departments 


of the Government, from the highest to the low- 
est. This was beginning at home. It was the 
true commencement of reform. _ 
He would tell gentlemen who had any curiosity 
about it, that there was no political capital to be 
made out of this question, for there was about an 
equal number of whig and democratic Senators who 
received this extra mileage, though he believed 
the democrats had got a trifle the most money, 
having, he supposed, been a little the swiftest on 
foot, and consequently travelled the greatest dis- 
tance. ; 
Mr. McKAY said, he did not think the bill 
would bear the construction which had been placed 
upon it by the gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. 
Doverass.] It certainly did, by its terms, entitle 
any Senator who might actually have travelled to 
a distance to the allowance authorized by law. 
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There were, as gentlemen knew, two classes of | 
Senators—the old and the new. The new Sena- || 
tors who came here for the first time, would have | 
travelled the distance, and would of course be en- || 
titled to their mileage. The law, therefore, would | 
apply only to the class of older Senators who were 
here at the close of the legislative session of Con- | 
gress, who did not return home, but who took 
their seats at the commencement of the extra || 
session. He proposed, therefore, that the bill 
should be made the special order of the day for || 
Monday next. The reason was this: if the House 
agreed to that motion, he would follow it up by 
another, to discharge the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union from the consideration 
of the other bill referred to it yesterday, regulating || 











| 


the mileage of members of both Houses, and to || 
make that bill also the special order. The House || 
would thus have the whole matter before them. _|| 

This subject of mileage was an old acquaint- | 
ance of members who had served in Congress for || 
some years past. It had attracted a good deal of || 
public attention. It had frequently been up for | 
consideration, and the House had repeatedly acted | 
upon it. He believed the Journal would bear him | 
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him from exposing the abuse, by crying out that 


| it was demagogueism or an appeal to Buncombe. 


He occupied here the ground of a man attempting 
to legislate for the interests of his constituents and 
of the country. And he scorned the allusion that 
had been made to anything like demagogueism on 
his part. If the remark was intended to apply to 
him, it was unjust and untrue. f 

Mr. PETTIT said he had no reference to the 
gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Martin,] or to 
any other particular individual. 


Mr. MARTIN continued. The bill was one 


| whose a had been demanded by the people, | 
| as had 


seen that of the other bill which he reported 
yesterday, and which would effect conjointly a sa- 


| ving, in four years, to the public treasury of some- 


thing like $250,000. 

He came not here for any purposes of dema- 
gogueism. Hecame to carry out what he believed 
to be the interests of the people. And he intended 
to pursue that course so long as he remained a 


|| member of this body. 


Mr. SEVERANCE said a few words, of which 
nothing could be heard distinctly on the left of the 
Chair. The reporter thinks Mr. S. expressed his 


out in the assertion, that on every direct vote || concurrence in the views of Mr. McKay, and his 


which had been taken there had been a large, || 


an overwhelming majority found in favor of some 
immediate legislation. It was known that there | 
were great abuses existing as to the manner in 
which gentlemen charged. A Senator and a mem- 
ber, living in the same village, and travelling the 
same distance, would compute their mileage ac- 
cording to a different rule. Mr. McK. adverted 
to such a case. This was wrong; there should 
be some uniform rule by which the computation 
should be regulated. 

As the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hentey] | 


had stated, this subject had been up during the |; 


last Congress; and on a vote taken by yeas and 
nays, only some eight or ten gentlemen were found | 
voting in the negative. And he would now pre- | 
dict that, if a direct vote could be taken on any 
bill imbodying a proper regulation of the mileage 
of members, there would not be more than ten 
or twelve men who would record their votes 
against it. 

He demanded the previous question; but, at the 
— of 

Mr. PETTIT, the demand was withdrawn. 

Mr. P. then said he would offer an amend- | 
ment; which he sent to the Clerk’s table. 

It was read. It related to the removal of the 
= of Government to some point northwest of the 

110. 

The SPEAKER said the motion was not in or- | 
der, unless the pending motion to commit the bill 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. DOUGLASS would not withdraw the mo- 





tion (he said) for this purpose. | 


The SPEAKER (apparently understanding the 
motion to have been withdrawn) decided, on a | 
suggestion from some member, neither seen nor 
heard by the reporter, that the amendment was 
not in order, because it was irrelevant. 

Mr. PETTIT. The Speaker has already ruled 
the amendment out of andi. 

Mr. G. DAVIS rose to make the point of order. 

Mr. PETTIT called him to order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair rules the amend- 
ment out on the ground of irrelevancy. 

Mr. PETTIT. The Speaker has so decided. 
But I have the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PETTIT. Well, sir, I do not intend to 
keep it long; but I wish to express my contempt 
for all such miserable, drivelling attempts at re- 
trenchment and reform. They always make more 
noise out of doors than they effect good here. I 
know of no Senator or Representative who has 
grown rich upon his mileage or his pay. So utterly 
do I deprecate and detest this system of demagogue- 
ism—of electioneering for Buncombe—that I would 
sooner, and I avow it here, I would sooner vote to 
double the pay than to reduce it. I have done. 

Mr. J. P. MARTIN was understood to say, 
that, for his own part, he detested this system of 
putting our hands into the public treasury, and 
taking from it the moneys wrung from the hard 
earnings of the people. He had not come here to 
plunder the treasury of the nation; and when gen- 
tlemen were thrusting their long, bony, gaunt fin- 
gers into it, they must not undertake to prevent 





belief that great abuses existed in the mileage sys- 
tem, which ought to be speedily remedied. 

The SPEAKER here interposed with the re- 
mark that the motion to commit having been with- 
drawn, the question before the House was on ma- 
king the bill the special order for Monday next; 
and that being a motion touching the priority of 
business, was not, by the rule, debatable. 

Mr. DOUGLASS (correcting the misapprehen- 
sion of the Speaker before adverted to) said he had 
not withdrawn his motion to commit. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Severance] will proceed. 

Mr. SEVERANCE hoped the bill would not 
be committed, but that it, and the other bill also, 
would be passed without delay. 

Mr. HARALSON said that this question of 





reference enabled him to say a few words in rela- | 
During the 
'| past week the House had been occupied in the 


tion to the business of the House. 


| consideration of bills coming from the Committee 
of Waysand Means—general appropriation bills— 
which might be acted on a month Seas with as 
much propriety as at this time; and now, forsooth, 
| the chairman of that committee [Mr. McKay] 
vroposed to make this mileage bill the special or- 
der of the day for Monday next. He (Mr. H.) 





of proceeding was operating. 


' ation bill; it had been so engaged for two or three 
| days; and from the intimations of debate and prop- 
ositions of amendment given last evening, it was 
probable that the bill might occupy this day and 
to-morrow also. 
would be a proposition on the part of the chairman 


propriation bill, thus appropriating to himself and 


his committee the whole of the valuable time of | 


the House. 

There were other bills besides these, and this 
mileage bill, which demanded prompt and speedy 
| action. He would refer, for instance, to some of 


itary Affairs. 
these bills, every gentleman could form his own 
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| desired that the House should see how this course || 
The Committee of | 
the Whole on the state of the Union was now en- || 
| gaged in the consideration of the Indian appropri- | 
| 


The next thing we should hear, |) 


of the Committee of Ways and Means to take up | 
the Military Academy, or some other general ap- | 


the measures reported from the Committee on Mil- | 
As to the importance of action on | 


found the same to be truly enrolled; when the 
Speaker signed the said bill.] 

Mr. WENTWORTH. said, that if members 
were anxious that this bill should pass immediate- 
ly, he was for taking it up to-day. It would be 
remembered that only a few days ago it had been 
proved conclusively to this House that there was a 
majority—a large majority—in favor of taking up 
the river and harbor bill, Under a republican gov- 
ernment the majority had the right to rule; and if 
that bill was to be served as it had been served at 
the last session—if it Was to be kicked about by its 
pretended friends—to be put off from day to day 
to the very last of the session, and then, at that 
late period, to have provisions attached to it which 
the men who offered them knew would cause it to 
be vetoed and sent back to this House at too-Jlate 
an hour to admit of its being revised—if, he said, 
gentlemen allowed this to be done, he, for one, 
would tell them that they would not be doing their 
duty. If gentlemen wished to pass this mileage 
bill, let them take it up now. If they wished to 
pass it for the purpose of reflecting credit upon 
themselves or their party, let them act upon it at 
once, 

ut (concluded Mr. W.) I desire to give notice, 

that on Tuesday next we intend to move to take 

| up the harbor bill; we intend to put every man to 

his test, to know whether he is for us or against 

us; and I believe that a majority of this House will 

be found ready to come up to the support of that 
bill. 

A division of the question was here asked and 

' ordered—first, on the motion to commit, and sec- 
| ondly, on the special order. 
|| Mr. HOPKINS asked the yeas and nays on the 
|| motion to commit; which were ordered. 
| Mr. G.S. HOUSTON said he intended to vote 
| against making this bill the special order for Mon- 
day next, or any other day. He was opposed the 
| other day to making a bill reported by his friend 
near him [Mr. Haratson] from the Military Com- 
| mittee a special order; and his objections to giving 
that bill such a preference applied with equal, if not 
more force, to this one. He was willing to consid- 
/erand pass uponitnow. It was before the House, 
'and he was anxious to have it disposed of at this 
‘time. He was ready to vote for such a measure, 
'| but unwilling to tie the hands of this House in such 

a way as to prevent them from considering any bill 
|| itmight prefer. He hoped it would be at once dis- 
| posed of. Having said this much, he would yield 
‘| the floor. 

Mr. HAMLIN inquired of the Speaker what 
vote the commitment required ? 

The SPEAKER said a vote of a majority only. 
But the other branch of the motion (for the special 
| order) would require a vote of two-thirds. 

The question, ** Shall this bill be committed to 

‘| the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
| Union ?”’ was then taken, and decided as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Arnold, Ashmun, Baker, Bow- 
| lin, Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrough, John G. Chap- 
man, Jefferson Davis, Douglass, Ficklin, Hoge, 
Isaac E. Holmes, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Kennedy, 
|| La Sere, McClernand, McDowell, Marsh, Morse, 
Parish, Pettit, Relfe, Roberts, Sawyer, Robert 
| Smith, Stanton, Thibodeaux, Jacob Thompson, 

|| Towns, Vinton, and Wentworth—30. 





| NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, 
|| Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, Barringer, 


Bayly, Bedinger, Bell, Benton, Biggs, James Black, 
James A. Black, Brodhead, Milton Brown, Wm. 
G. Brown, Buffington, Burt, William W. Camp- 


conjecture. For the last day or two he had been | bell, Carroll, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Clarke, 
endeavoring to bring them up; but they had been |, Cobb, Cocke, Collin, Constable, Cranston, Crozier, 
made to give place to bills, for the passage of which || Cullom, Culver, Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, 






there was no immediate necessity. He had him- 
self no objection to this proposition about mileage; 
on the contrary, he should, when it came regu- 
larly before the House, give it his hearty support. 





| the day for Monday. There was much to be done 
| which, he thought, would justly claim priority 
over that measure. He trusted, however, that the 
| bill would be either committed or acted on at once, 
and that he might be allowed to call up some of 
the measures which, in his judgment, claimed the 
| immediate attention of the House. 
{[Mr. WHEATON, from the Committee on En- 
| rolled Bills, reported that the Committee had ex- 
| amined an enrolled bill of the House entitled An 
| act to enlarge the powers of the several Orphans’ 
| courts in and for the District of Columbia, and 





| But he objected to making it the special order of | 


| Darragh, Garrett Davis, De Mott, Dixon, Dobbin, 
|| Dunlap, Edsall, Erdman, John H. Ewing, Faran, 
| Fries, Garvin, Gentry, Giddings, Giles, Good- 
| year, Gordon, Graham, Grinnell, Grover, Hamlin, 
| Hampton, Haralson, Harmanson, Harper, Hen- 
| ley, Herrick, Elias B. Holmes, Hopkins, Hough, 
|| George S. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hud- 
‘| son, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, James B. 
‘| Hunt, Hunter, Jenkins, Jas. H. Johnson, Joseph 
|| Johnson, Andrew Johnson, Geo. W. Jones, Sea- 
| born Jones, Daniel P. King, Preston King, Thos. 
| Butler King, Lawrence, Leake, Lewis, Levin, 
| Long, McClelland, McConnell, McGaughey, Mc- 
|| Tlvaine, McKay, John P. Martin, Barclay Martin, 
| Miller, Morris, Moseley, Moulton, Niven, Norris, 
|| Owen, Payne, Pendleton, Perrill, Price, Rathbun, 
| Reid, Ritter, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, 
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sat . 
Runk, Russell, Scammon, Seaman, Seddon, Sev- 


erance, Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, 
Simpson, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Thomas 
Smith, Caleb B. Smith, St. John, Strohm, Strong, 
Sykes, Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, James 
Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, Trumbo, Whea- 
ton, White, Wick, Williams, Winthrop, Wright, 
Yell, Young, and Yost—140. 

So the House decided that the bill should not be 
committed. 

The question then recurred on the motion that 
the bill be made the special order for Monday next. 


Mr. McKAY said he had submitted that mo- | 


tion; but if it was the pleasure of the House to act 
upon the bill now, he would not embarrass it by 
any motion of that kind. He would, therefore, 
withdraw it and substitute for it a demand for the 
previous question, 

Which previous question would have operated 
on the now pending question, ‘* Shall this bill be 
engrossed for a third reading ?’’ 

But Mr. McKAY withdrew the demand ona 
pledge of renewal, at the request of 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON, who said that he 
had no objection to make to the end soucht to be 
attained by this bill; but he thought that the man- 
ner in which it had been drawn up would prevent 
the accomplishment of that end. 
corrected was this: that where, as the gentleman 
from IMlinois {Mr. Doverass] had said, one ses- 
sion ran into another, the Senator in such case 
should not have another mileage, because it was 
impossible for him, in the interim, to have travel- 
led over the distance. 

Suppose a case. Suppose that Congress should 
adjourn on the Ist of June, and that the President, 
on the 20th of June, should conclude a treaty, say 
for example on the Oregon territory. Upon this 
treaty the action of the Senate was desired, and 
that body was convened to executive session on 
the Ist or the 10th of July; some of the members 
of the Senate might probably have gone to the 
Virginia springs, or to some other part of the 
country where their business or their health might 
call them: were these Senators to be cut out of 
their mileage? Surely no man thought of proposing 
such a thing. 

Mr. MARTIN (turning to Mr. Tuompson, and 


his reply therefore imperfectly heard) was under- 


stood to say, that where Senators had actually | 
travelled the distance, their mileage would be || 


raid. 

Mr. THOMPSON proceeded. It was wrong so 
to limit it. Suppose that the session of Congress 
should close on the Ist of July, and that the Sena- 
tor should not go home, but chose to remain here, 


or had to attend to the business of his constituents, | 


that certainly should not deprive him of his mile- 
age. He desired to offer an amendment in this 
respect. He knew the abuse which the chairman 


of the committee wished to correct; and he (Mr. | 


T.) went with him for its correction—that was to 
say, that where it was not possible for Senators to 
have travelled the distance, they should not receive 


mileage. The gentleman spoke of executive ses. || 
sions called upon the inauguration of the President 


every four years. These sessions were convened 


on the 4th of March, Congress closing its session || 


on the night of the 3d. 


Mr. MARTIN was understood to assent to this | 


exposition of the object of the bill. 

rf. THOMPSON continued. The gentleman 
wished to cut off mileage from Senators in those 
cases where they could not go home and back 


again. But wherever there was a bona fide ad- || 


journment, and members went where they pleased, 
it was not proposed to cut them off. He (Mr. T.) 
did not suppose that the chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Mileage, or the committee itself, or the || 


House, contemplated any such thing, because in 
that case it would be manifestly wrong. Senators 
in such cases were entitled to their mileage, and, 
whether their business induced them to stay here 
or to go home or elsewhere, was not a proper sub- 
ject of inquiry. They were entitled to their mile- 
age, and their constituents were ready to award it 
to them. He, therefore, offered the following 
amendment, and renewed the demand for the pre- 
vious question. 

Strike out from the word “ unless’’ to the word 
** meeting,’’ inclusive, and insert: 

** Where the same shall be called to meet imme- 


sion.” 
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Phe abuse to be | 


diately after the adjournment of a preceding ses- | 


| withdraw the demand, that he (Mr. 8.) might say || bagoes designated the manner in which the mone 
|| a few words. for their schools should be appropriated; it was 
|| Mr. THOMPSON replied that the choice was || left.to the discretion of the President. The House 
| not left to him, as he was under pledge to Mr. || could not by this bill repeal a treaty stipulation, 
McKay. | Mr. M. read the fourth article of the treaty. 

Mr. TIBBATTS rose to inquire if the ** morn- | Mr. WHITE said, he hoped the substitute 
|| ing hour’’ had not expired. | would not be adopted. Some time since, he had 
| The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative. | given notice to the House of his intention to jy. 
|, And so the bill passed from under the considera- || troduce a bill relating to this subject; but knowing 
|| tion of the House for this day. | the difficulty of accomplishing anything in that 
|| Mr. TIBBATTS, with a view, he said, to en- || way, he had taken the opportunity of offering an 
| able the chairman of the Committee on Military |) amendment to this appropriation bill, for the pure 

Affairs [Mr. Hanarson] to bring up his bills, bene of reaching the com saints that had come to 
moved that the Hoiise resolve itself into Committee || him from this individual tribe. If the gentleman 
| of the Whole on the state of the Union. who offered the substitute would look into the 
Mr. G. 8. HOUSTON, on leave, withdrew cer- || treaty with that tribe of Indians, made in 1837, 


; | . . . 

|| tain papers from the files of the House. || he would find that it was not left discretionary 
| Mr. HENLEY made an ineffectual effort to have || with the President of the United States, or any- 
| the call of the cominittees for reports concluded. 


| body else to “re money, or to order ap- 
The motion of Mr.'Tinsarrs having been agreed | propriations. ut some officers of the Govern- 
to, the House resolved itself into Committee of the |; ment had taken upon themselves to order these 
Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Daniet, of || appropriations, or to put them off altogether. The 
vv onan im Se oot ! 3000 f 1837 ae ~ areerenee of 
er. ARALSON moved that the committee || Des or purposes of education. ne. Inne- 
proceed to the consideration of the bill creating a || bagoes had not had this money. It had passed 
corps of sappers and miners; giving notice that if || into the hands of some individuals; who those 
that bill should be taken up, and disposed of, he || individuals are, he had not been informed, nor did 
| would then move that the committee take up the |, he care. Mr. W. read from the bill various items 
_ bill providing for the organization of two regiments || of appropriation, as provided for under the treaty, 
ieee: al ino _ || viz: for pepe of egy $500; ~ 
f. cK! suyeested, that when the commit- || Support of an interpreter, W; of a miller, $600; 
tee rose yesterday, it had under consideration the || for medical service and medicine, $600. This, he 
| Indian appropriation bill, and that, before the mo- || said, was part of the interest secured to these 
tion of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harat- || Indians, to be oy upon anamount of $11,000, 
son] could be acted upon, it would be necessary || which was to be invested under this treaty for 
to postpone the consideration of that bill. || the benefit of these Indians. It was merely to 
Mr. HARALSON accordingly submitted that || carry out the provisions of this treaty that he had 
motion. | offered the amendment. If it was passed, and was 
And the question being taken, (by tellers,) the || not required as absolutely necessary, it could do 
vote stood, ayes 52, noes 59. | no harm; and if the privileges and powers prom- 
No quorum voting. || ised them, under the treaty, were not enjoyed by 
cn liberal quorum was obviously present. | them, certainly it was mba He had” before 
Mr. MeKAY called for another count; at the || him several documents in relation to this matter 
same time expressing the hope that the committee || which were somewhat important, as they showed 
would first dispose of the Indian appropriation bill; || the fact most conclusively that, for some reason 
after which it could take up any business it might || not known to him, (Mr. W.,) and he presumed 
think proper. | not known to this House, or to the country, or to 
Mr. HARALSON then said, that upon this in- || the officers of our Government, the Governor of 
timation from the chairman of the Committee of | Iowa refused to permit a Catholic priest or school- 
| Ways and Means, [Mr. McKay,] he (Mr. H.) || master to enter into the territory belonging to these 
| would not press his motion; but would withdraw || Indians to preach to or to instruct them. Now it 
it under the expectation— ; || was well known by gentlemen who resided in the 
[Cries of ‘no bargains, understandings, nor ex- | neighborhood of the Indians, that all these Indians 
pectations.’’] ; | were of the Catholic persuasion; and was it not 
Mr. HARALSON concluded: under the expec- || wrong and highly improper for this Government to 
tation that the bills he had designated would be || engage ina persecution against any particular reli- 
taken up so soon as the committee had disposed of || gious denomination? He had before him a letier 
the Indian appropriation bill. | of Governor Chambers of the 22d of April, 1844, 
So the committee resumed the consideration of | to the Indian agent, in which he directed that 
the bill making appropriations for the current and |) agent to prevent the establishing any school with- 
contingent expenses of the Indian Department, and || in that territory which shall he taught by a Catho- 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the various In- || lic. He had also before him statements showing 
dian tribes for the year ending June 30th, 1847. that the money which is secured to be paid to these 
The pending question was on the following |, Indians was paid to certain chiefs of that tribe, or 
| amendment, heretofore offered by Mr. Wuite: | rather to the traders of that tribe, and the _ 
‘“That the Winnebago Indians have the right || are indebted to these traders generally for the 
‘and privilege of conducting their own business |, whole amount of the appropriation; the result of 
in their own way, without any obstruction by || which was, that the money is applied to the pay- 
the Indian agents, sub-agents, or other officers of || ment of these debts orneen by the penne chiefs, 
the Government, and that they be allowed to em- || or a few head-men, and never reaches the nation 
ploy such preachers, schoolmasters, farmers, me- || at all. He did not know how it was with refer- 
chanics, and artisans, as are provided in the sev- || ence to other tribes; he had therefore confined his 
eral treaties with said Winnebago Indians, in || amendment to this tribe, concerning which he had 
received information. The amendment certainly 
could not be objectionable, because, if the Govern- 
ment officers discharged properly their duties, it 
would be entirely inoperative; if they did not, let 
them understand that it is the wish of this House 
that the provisions of this treaty shall be carried 
| out. ; 
| He was at a loss to know why the chairman of 


omni ee 
|| Mr. THOMAS SMITH appealed to Mr. T. to  menaenens but the treaty held with the Winne- 








i| 
; 6 


| *such manner as the chiefs of said tribes may de- 
| * cide; and also that the interest due and to become 
‘due on the amounts stipulated to be secured to 
‘ the half-breeds of said tribe be paid to said half- 
| ‘breeds regularly every year, according to said 
| * stipulations in the said treaties contained.”’ 
‘| Mr. M. L. MARTIN offered the following as 
a substitute for the amendment: 

** To defray the expense of holding a treaty with 
‘the Menomonie Indians for the purchase of their 


} 


the Committee of Ways and Means, who reported 
this bill, and who declared in his remarks yester- 
| *lands north of Fox river, in the Territory of 
* Wisconsin, two thousand dollars.”’ 

Mr. M. explained in a few words the object of 
| the amendment, and was understood to say that it 
| had been before the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
}and that the appropriation met with the recom- 
| mendation of that committee. 


| In relation to the proposition of the gentleman 
‘ 


day that he was in favor of some plan that should 
| secure the appropriation of this money to the ben- 

efit of these Indians, as was intended, should be 
opposed to the proposition which he presented. 
The gentleman had stated that there was over a 
million of dollars proposed to be appropriated by 
this bill; and yet he was unwilling that a single 
dollar of it should be protected, and be made cer- 
tain of reaching its proper destination for the bene- 
fit of the Indians. 


' 
| 





from New York, [Mr. Wuire,] he (Mr. M.) did 
not wish to exclude from this bill any proper 
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is was only a inning of the reform which 
aod the nae on Indian Affairs would 
carry out by the introduction ofa bill which should 
secure the appropriation of all this money to the 
objects for which it was intended. 
Ap lication had been made heretofore to the 
President of the United States by the chiefs of this 


ibe for 
— That application never had been answered. 


And why? 


heard by the ‘great father,” as they termed the 
President of the United States. What was the 

son? 
af harpies prowling about the neighborhood of 
these Indians, to suck up and to defraud them of 
this little annuity granted to themin payment for the 


immense domain they have ceded to this Govern- | 


ment? Was it for this purpose? He did not 
charge any such views upon any officer of this 
Government; but he hoped the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs would report a bill making a separate 


and distinct bureau for Indian affairs, where the | 
commissioner or the officer having charge should | 


be directly accountable to the people of the United 
States for the manner in which this money is ap- 
propriated. 2, 

Hecould not see what objection there could be 
to permitting these Indians to appropriate their 


own money in their own way, and to employ their | 


own laborers, mechanics, ministers, and physi- 
cians. About twenty-one thousand dollars had 


been appropriated for education since the ratifica- | 


tion of that treaty; and yet he was credibly inform- 


ed that in that school not a solitary individual had | 


been educated so as to read, write, and cypher, and 


to become acquainted with the common branches | 
of education; and that that school, instead of being | 
a benefit to these Indians, had been converted into || had examined all the treaties and obligations rest- 
acurse. Again: six hundred dollars was stipula- | 


ted under that treaty to be approvriated to the pay- | 


ment of a physician to the tribe. For some rea- 


son, not known to him, that amount had been re- | 


duced to three hundred dollars—a sum too small 
to induce any man of skill to accept the appoint- 
ment; and the consequence was, that it had been 
conferred upon the physician within the fort, resi- 
ding within the fort; and there was an order from 


the commanding officer of the fort to prevent any | 
Indian approaching within half a mile of it. Where | 
was the justice or propriety of such an application || 


| examination of this matter, and see, when we were 


of this money, which was intended for the benefit | appropriating these large amounts, whether these | 


of these poor Indians? Was there no possibility | 


of surrounding these appropriations with guards— 
of ensuring its application in such manner as pro- 
vided for in this treaty? 
Committee of Ways and Means was opposed to 
it—if he was desirous that every dollar of that mo- 
ney should fall into the hands of sharpers and spec- 


ulators, then let him oppose the amendment. He | 


had confidence that this amendment would secure 
the object intended to be secured by it. 

These Indians satisfied him by evidence which 
he had before -him that they were better treated by 
Catholic priests than by any other. 
they had been under the influence of these priests; 
and their children and their adults had been 
brought up in that persuasion; so that they would 
not accept of other teachers. And should we at- 
tempt, by the power of the Government, to en- 
deavor to compel them into any other persuasion ? 
He insisted upon it that it was unworthy the of- 
ficers of the Government; it was unworthy the 
Government itself to undertake any such course 
with these ~~ unfortunate Indians. 

Mr. McKAY was understood to repeat what he 
had said yesterday, that the amendment was un- 
necessary. He had yesterday stated that he 
wished his friend from Mississippi, the chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs [Mr. Tuomp- 
son] would bring forward some plan for prevent- 
ing these speculations and fame upon these In- 
dian tribes, But he thought the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ware] was mistaken if he sup- 
posed he could accomplish anything by his amend- 
ment. We now had a law upon this subject, pre- 
pera by an officer of the + ease the late 
Secretary of War, the present Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Cass]—a gentleman who was perhaps as 
well acquainted with the habits and wants of the 
Indian tribes as any man in this country—who 
was superintendent of Indian Affairs. The pub- 
lie policy established by the act of 1834 emanated 


from the War Department; and the gentleman 


rmission to employ their own preach- | 


ow it would be well to inquire into || be done without anv further act of legislation. 


the reasons why these poor Indians never had been | 


Was it because there were certain bands | 


If the chairman of the | 


In early life | 


| 
| 
1 


| 





| 
i 
| 
| 


| 





| secure to these Indian tribes the money the Gov. || 
|| ernment has set anart for their use in consideration | 











|man from New York would go to Governor Mar- 


| tained when he had voted to take up other bills, | 
| that this might be for a time postponed. The large 


| remnants of the aboriginal tribes of our country 
| actually receive the benefit of them, as was intended. 


| hence it was natural that there should be a great | matter.’’ 





would perceive when he read this act that it was || tion of preachers should be employed. There was 
now entirely within the competency of the head | nothing in the law of this kind. The Government 
of that department to do what he proposed to ac- || did not recognise any kind of religion, as the gen- 
complish by his amendment; and if the gentle- || tieman very well knew. 

Mr. WHITE said it was for the purpose of car- 
rying out this principle that he offered this amend- 
ment. The “man of the black robe’’—as the 
| Catholic priests were termed by the Indiams—had 
been driven away from them; and he wished, by 

his amendment, to secure to them the privilege of 
| employing their own ministers. 
| Mr. GRAHAM said this Indian bill was a very 
| important one, proposing, as it did, to appropriate 

xbout one and a quarter million of dollars. And 
he thought it was very obvious, from the debate 
House must reject that amendment. Mr. McK. || which they had had upon it, that a large majority 
read from the treaty a provision which he said || of this committee were not prepared to render their 
expressly subjects the appointment of teachers and || verdict in regard to it. This was the case with 
the manner of conducting the schools of the In- |; himself, and he presumed, from the indications, 
dians to the supervision of the proper officers of || that it was the case with other gentlemen, 
our Government. Hence the amendment, which || Mr. G. referred to the difficulties which Jay in 
took away all control on the part of the Govern- | the way of a proper and equitable discharge of our 
ment, was clearly in conflict with our treaty stip- || Obligations, and of our duties growing out of our 
ulations. It was also unnecessary under the gen- || relations with the Indians, and he mentioned the 
eral law of 1834, as he had shown; and he hoped i case of the Miamies, which had been noticed yes- 
it would be rejected. | terday, where an annuity of about $65,000 was 

Mr. W. W: CAMPBELL said the very discus- || appropriated to 650 Indians. Originally that tribe 
sion which had arisen in this House upon this bill | had been composed of some 4,000 people, and 
confirmed him in the opinion which he had enter- || from this they had dwindled down to their present 
| number. Every one who was acquainted with the 
| subject, knew that when the Indians were sur- 
amount of money appropriated under this bill, with || rounded by white people, they began to deteriorate 
the evident want of information on the part of a | and diminish. This was the case with the Cher- 
creat many members of the committee in regard to || okees in his district, who were now reduced to 
its detaiis, justified that position. He was not pre- | some 11 or 12,000, and were still depreciating. 
nared to say but all these appropriations were right. When these annuities had been stipulated by our 
He presumed the chairman of the Committee of | Government to be paid, their numbers were much 
Ways and Means, in bringing forward this bill, | larger than at present. The tribes were rapidly 
| decreasing in numbers, but still it was urged that, 
| however small they might become, and, by conse- 
| quence, how large soever the proportion which 
went to each person might become, still our Gov- 


cy, and satisfy him that these Indians are entirely 
competent to carry on the regulation of their own 
affairs without the interference of Congress, that 
officer had the power to provide that this should 


(Mr. McK. read the clause of the law referred to.] 

But the amendment of the gentleman was con- 
trary to the now existing treaty with the Winne- 
bago Indians; and unless it was proposed to break 
down one of the provisions of that treaty, the 


ing upon this Government in reference to our In- 
dian relations, and had conformed this bill thereto. 
He (Mr. C.) was not one of those who would 
withhold from these Indian tribes a single tittle of || ernment was bound to pay them the same amount. 
the money due to them. It had been his pleasure || He wished to know where the tribe character 
at different periods of his life to examine some- | ceased, and where the individual character began. 
what into the history of the various Indian tribes | He was willing to throw in as many barriers as 
who inhabited the country when our fathers came || possible to keep speculators from plundering these 
to it, and the remnants of whom were now seat- | defenceless Indians, Every one knew, who knew 
tered over it. And he did hope that the commit- || anything of the subject, that the vilest frauds, the 
tee on Indian Affairs would carry out a thorouch | rankest injustice, were perpetrated upon this peo- 
. ple. But the idea of giving $65,000 to 650 Indians, 
is what the President and Senate never intended. 
But they were not here merely to execute their 
will; they must have a conscience and judgment 
He hoped that that committee would, during this | of their own; they must look into this matter, and 
session, present to the House such laws as shall || understand the ground on which they act. He 
did not intend to reflect upon the officer who had 
charge of this department; but he had not satisfied 
| him (Mr. G.) that these appropriations ought to 
be made to the extent proposed. He knew it had 
heen said heretofore, ‘ let us pass this bill, and by 
this time next year we will know more about this 
‘* Next year’’ came; and what then? 
It was ‘next year’’ again; and so time was never 
|| found to thoroughly investigate this matter. He 
poned until these treaties were looked into more || said, Jet them examine this matter now. Action 
fully, and the whole subject thoroughly examined, he wanted, promises they had had long enough. 
even if the bill passed as it now is, information || He could not believe it ever was intended, as these 
would be obtained that would enable gentlemen to || tribes go down, down, down, until there is only 
act intelligently upon other bills. He was not pre- || @ single man left, that that individual was to re- 
pared to say but he would vote for everv apropria- || ceive the same amount as the tribe did when it 
tion contained in this bill. He was disposed to | numbered 10,000 persons. kl 
carry out, in its letter and spirit, every treaty of | He therefore moved that this bill be laid aside to 
our Goverment with the Indian tribes; but he was || be taken up again next week—Thursday—with a 
in the Cherokee country when the treaty was made || view, In the mean time, to ascertain (if they could) 
with them, and he knew that that tribe, as well as || from the Secretary of War, the number of Indians 
other tribes, had been grossly maltreated. He || belonging to these tribes when the treaties were 
wished to see some proper plan provided that | made, and the number rereaining now, that the 
would secure the Indians themselves the enjoyment || annuities might be made pro rata. 
of this money, that it might be applied to purposes Mr. G. S. HOUSTON desired the gentleman 
of education and general advancement of the rem- || from North Carolina to withdraw his proposition 
nants of those once powerful tribes who were for- || to lay the bill aside. Certainly, from his own 
merly spread abroad over our country. || argument, it must be very evident that they could 
Mr. WHITE wished to know of the gentleman || not obtain such information as would enable them 
from North Carolina [Mr. McKay] whether there || to act any more understandingly upon the bill now 
was either in the law or in the treaty to which the || before the committee. The — s objection 
gentleman had referred, any provision for the ap- || to action upon the bill now, he understood to be, 
pointment of preachers among the Indian tribes; || a lack of information upon the subject; and the 
and whether there was any authority in the Secre- || gentleman desired to commence a roe of reform 
tary of War, or the agent or sub-agent, or any || and retrenchment. Now, he had heard it charged 
officer of our Government, to expel any preacher || that the Indian Department was the theatre of 
from the Indian territory. || probably as much or more fraud than any other 
Mr. McKAY replied that certainly there was no || department of the Government. But he asked 
provision in the law prescribing what denomina-'! the gentleman, can he reach these frauds upon 


of the lands they have ceded to us. The chairman 

of the Committee of Ways and Means was aware | 
that it was known that fora long time there had || 
heen frauds practised upon these Indians; and 


degree of solicitude felt as to the appropriation of | 
money for them; and if the bill should be post- 
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this bi? This was simply a bill appropriating || 
what was required under existing treaties with 
the Indjan tribes.. He could not understand the 
gentleman from North Carolina as wishing this 
Government to apply its retrenchment upon what 
it had solemnly agreed to give to the Indians. 
We could not so do without a violation of the 
treaties we have made with miserable, dependant 
tribes of Indians. Though he (Mr. H.) went as 
far for retrenchment as the gentleman, and proba- 
bly one step farther, yet he should hesitate long 
before he should single out this bill to make it the 
first subject of retrenchment, and especially that 
portion of the bill to which his remarks were di- 
rected, which went to give the Indians their annu- 
ity to which they were entitled under the solemn 
treaties by which this Government had pledged its 
faith to them. Now, this bill was a bill making 
appropriations to carry out and execute our con- 
tracts with the Indian tribes, of moneys which we 
had agreed in our treaties with them that we would 
pay them annually. He was informed that the 
gentleman had been for several years a member of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs of this House. 
Now that.gentleman’s understanding and correct 
notions of legislation generally would at once lead 
him to conclude, as it did him (Mr. H.) and every 
fuir-thinking man, that this bill was not the bill 
on which to commence the correction of these 
abuses. If abuses exist here, his honorable friend 
from Mississippi, the chairman of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, [Mr. THomprson,] would not 
only feel it hie pride but his duty to bring in a bill 
for their correction. The gentleman [Mr. Tuomp- 
s0N] asked him, in what respect? He had our In- 
dian relations under his special charge; and know- 
ing his capacity to comprehend all their intrica- 
cies, Mr. H. might have asked him that question, 
with great confidence that he would be prepared 
to give a prompt and satisfactory answer. But 
he asked the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
GrauamM,] as well as his friend from Mississippi, 
if there was a dereliction of duty anywhere, to 
look at their own doors and sce if none of it lay 
there. If these abuses exist—if these frauds so 
gross were staring them in the face, what had the 
gentleman from North Carolina been doing for 
so Jong a period of time, when he had had the 
honor of representing so ably the interests of the 
Government and of the Indians upon the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs? And why did not that 
committee now bring in a bill correcting these 
abuses? It had not long since been decided as a 
rule of this House, that affirmative legislation could 
not be made in your general appropriation bills; 
yet, now they were called upon gravely to de- 
lay this bill, the object of which was merely to 
give to these Indians what we had agreed to give, 
in order to get information, and to enable them to 
determine whether they could not, as members of 
the Indian committee, bring forward a bill correct- 
ing these abuses and frauds, and regulating the 
application of these appropriations. Now, as far 
as the Committee of Ways and Means were con- 
cerned, [Mr. Hovsron is a member of that com- 
mittee,] they had not the charge of this thing at 
all. They had merely and only to bring forward 
the appropriations asked for by our Government 
under its express stipulations with the Indian 
tribes; and the matter of providing for the correc- | 
tion of abuses and frauds practised upon the In- 
dians belonged to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
who undoubtedly had upon their table all the proof 
of such frauds, if they existed. 

He hoped that the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina would not persist in his motion to postpone 
action upon this bill. It had been under consider- | 
ation for several days; and as there was nothing 
in the bill which could be reached, except from such 
legislation as must come from another committee, 
he asked, why oppose this bill, which we were 
bound to pass, or we violated our faith with the 
Indians, The objections which were made to it were 
all ofa piece. They did not apply directly to the | 
bil, but to other points arising out of our Indian 
relations, which did not come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
which should not be incorporated into an appro- || 
priation bill. 

Mr. S. ADAMS said the simple proposition be- | 
fore the House, as presented again and again, was, || 
whether they should make an appropriation to pay | 
a debt due from this Government to various tribes | 


of Indians? He wished to call the attention of the |! 


committee for a moment to one of the suggestions 
which had been made, and which seemed to obtain 
to a considerable extent in this House, that it was 
py wrong that this Government should 
pay the tribes of Indians according to our treaty 
stipulations with them, in consequence of those 
tribes having been diminished since the treaties 
were entered into. And one case had been present- 
ed several times, and remarked upon, where $65,000 
were paid to a tribe of Indians who now number 
650. 
founded on a false supposition. 


into this contract ? 
their usufruct in the lands to an amouut equivalent 
to that which was agreed to be giventhem. Then, 
what did it matter whether they had increased in 


number, or diminished, since the time of that sale? | 


Why did this House go into the inquiry whether 


we shall pay these tribes, as we agreed to, in con- | 
This | 


Government had received its equivalent, as we were | 


sequence of their having been diminished ? 


bound to suppose, and it was bound to pay the 
consideration which it had solemnly agreed to. 


leave $100,000, or a larger estate to them, had not 


these remaining Indians the same right to the estate | 
He insisted, there- | 


left them by their ancestors? 
fore, that it was the duty of the House, with as 
little delay as possible, to pass this bill. The faith 
of the nation was pledged by the supreme law of 
the land to make the appropriations proposed in it. 
The Committee of Ways and Means had reported 
no other provisions than we were bound to pay, as 
all acknowledged. Why, then, should they go into 
this investigation, whether men speculate, or not, 
upon the poor Indians? Here was not the place 
to raise a hue-and-cry against speculation. If the 
agent of the Government, who is appointed to see 
that the money for these Indians is expended pro- 
perly, has been derelict to his duty, it was the 


duty of the Government to inquire into the matter. | 


If these errors and frauds exist which have been 


alleged, let them go into a system of legislation to || 
secure their correction; but let them not trammel || 
the passage of this bill by resolutions of inquiry | 


and propositions of that sort. 'They should do one 


thing at a time; they should act upon the subject | 


which is legitimately before them. He was, there- 
fore, for the passage of the bill without unnecessa- 
ry amendment or postponement. 


proper, and should be adopted. 


Mr. DARRAGH made a few general remarks | 


(in a tone and from a position in which they were 
inaudible in any connected form at the Speaker’s 
left) upon the extent of the treaty-making power, 
and of the obligations which its actions imposed 
upon Congress; referring, by way of illustration, 
tothe Ashburton treaty. He protested against the 
principle, that because a treaty was made, this 
House was bound to carry it into effect. 


it would never be sanctioned by Congress. 
_ Mr. L. H. SIMS (who, unfortunately, was also 
imperfectly heard) rose to ask this committee what 


would be thought of the American Congress, if | 


they were disposed to violate the stipulations of a 


treaty with a Power competent to enforce their | 


rizhts under that treaty? He asked this commit- 
tee, through their chairman, what had the Ameri- 
can Government or the people of the United States 


' received from the various tribes? and in what man- 


ner had they attempted to remunerate them? And 
were not we bound, in greater sacredness and 
strictness, if possible, to carry out to the fullest 
extent our treaty stipulations with the poor, unfor- 
tunate Indians, than to meet our engeagements with 
other nations? We had received their lands from 


them, and we should be willing to pay them every | 


cent of the small consideration we have agreed to 
pay for them. 

Gentlemen remote from these Indian tribes—as 
many of the members of this committee were—un- 
acquainted with the successful and unsuccessful 
operation of this Government, and the management 
of their domestic affairs, might form erroneous 
opinions on the subject; but a better knowledge of 
these tribes would convince them, and would con- 
vince the gentleman from New York, that they 
were incompetent to the regulation of their own af- 
fairs. He referred to the Cherokees as one of the 
most advanced tribes, but removed from the centre 
ot civilization, and thrown upon our frontier, when 


The whole argument (said Mr. A.) was | 
What was the | 
consideration for which this Government entered | 
It was that these Indians sold | 


If || 


an individual having but two heirs, has a right to | 


He thought the | 
amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin was || 


He con- | 
sidered it an anti-democratic principle, and hoped | 


—- 


| entrusted with the management of their own eon. 
| cerns, civil, political, and religious, great dangers 
| had ensued. This Government should retain + 


: : . ain the 
|| right at all times to regulate their concerns, The 


|| Government was bound to carry out its treaty sti 
: : ; Y Stp- 
| ulations with them; and it was bound, further, 1, 
|| keep them in check, and to preserve that order and 
|| decorum which were necessary for the influence of 
| the laws of the American Government upon them 
| It was inhumanity, and it showed an utter dest), 
tion of the milk of human kindness, for any may 
who was acquainted with the condition of thesg 
tribes, to say that they should be left to govern 
themselves, and to expend in their own way the 
money which the Government appropriated to 
them. If gentlemen could see them herding with 
the beasts of the field, and eating the offal at their 
feet, they would know at once that they were jn. 
|| competent for self-government. If there were 
abuses, they should be reported by the proper off. 
cers to this House, and measures should be takey 
to correct them. But when a bill was brought foy. 
| ward by a committee, who had investigated the 
subject thoroughly, who were looking to the inter. 
ests of this nation, and of the various tribes of [p. 
dians committed to their care, and who were ¢e- 
sirous of promoting their harmony, peace, and 
| prosperity, he was willing to admit that gentleme 
‘| had done their duty on the subject, and to sustain 
the bill until a different state of facts was made out 
by incontrovertible evidence. He was not one of 
| the members of this House who had been willing 
| to believe that the honorable chairman of the Com. 
| mittee of Ways and Means would attempt to press 
upon this House anything improper, or which 
|| would subvert or violate the good faith of the Goy- 
| ernment. 
| Mr. GRAHAM observed that it was said that 
|| this bill comes from a very able committee of this 
'| House, at the head of which was his colleague, 
‘| (Mr. McKay, ] and if he was disposed to bestow 
|| confidence, he should upon him and upon this com- 
mittee as highly as upon any body. It was fur- 
ther said, however, that, coming from this commit- 
tee, gentlemen would not investigate it, but take it 
upon faith. There was where they differed. No 
| man, no committee, did his (Mr. G.’s) thinking 
here. He investigated for himself. He listened 
| with deference to the opinions of others, and treated 
them with respect at all times; but no matter how 
high, how low, or how many, he did not make his 
bow and say “amen,” before he understood it. 
He was asked by the gentleman from Alabama, 
[Mr. Hovston,] in very good nature, why, when 
he (Mr. G.) was a member of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, a few years ago, he had not cor- 
rected all the abuses that existed in the Indian De- 
| partment. He would tell that honorable gentleman 
| that he did humbly think that he had contributed 
to the correction of some of them, although a good 
many remained which could not be corrected. But, 
as the gentleman lived ina country where they 
ploughed, and planted, and farmed a good deal, he 
very well knew that in good strong ground, no 
matter how much you plough, weeds will grow in 
the summer time; and, in like manner, where there 
is a good fat treasury, weeds will spring up by this 
Indian Department, particularly when ploughed by 
speculators. dogs 
The gentleman says, why oppose this bill now? 
He (Mr. G.) had no doubt but the honorable chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs would do 
what he thought proper and right; but he asked, 
from his experience in this House, whether they 
had not heard this old song over and over again? 
Let us pass this bill now; to-morrow, or at some 
convenient season, we will correct it. The money 
is gone; where is the use of locking the door when 
the horse is stolen? It was idle, if they did not 
intend to begin their work of reform on the appro- 
priation bills; and it was utterly astonishing, when 
a million and a quarter of dollars were going out of 
the treasury, that they were to be told, “ Why, 
'| just make the appropriation now, and afterwards 
|| ‘you can correct abuses.”” He could not; he would 
| not. He could not repudiate the faith of the Gov- 
| ernment; but he trusted in God he should repudi- 
| ate fraud to the day of judgment. 

Mr. GEORGE'S. HOUSTON replied to Mr. 
Granam. The gentleman (said Mr. H.) says he 
thinks for himself, and seems to rebuke that spirit, 

| which, to some extent, has prevailed in this House 
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t of others, of taking bills and giving 
| them their support, because reported from the stand- 
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confidence. He would ask his honorable friend, | 
if he thinks for himself, why he has not commenced 
thinking a little sooner? His mind seemed to act 
yather slow for the business of Congress. By refer- 
ence to this bill, it would be seen that the honora- 
ble chairman of the Ways and Means reported it, 
and it was printed on the 9th of January, and now 
it was the 19th February, during which time ithad 
been in pendency, and yet the gentleman had not 
read the Indian treaties, and (he supposed) had not 
commenced ‘‘ thinking”? upon the subject until to- 
gay; and now he was waked up in violent opposi- 
tion to this bill; because, forsooth, the committee 
will not wait a month longer, and allow the gentle- 
man to read the Indian treaties. He did not under- 
take to rebuke the gentleman; he had the right to 
read them, or not to read them, and he had the 
same right to think in that independent way in 
which he says he does, and in which no doubt he 
does; but then he could not ask the Committee of 
Ways and Means to agree to delay the important 
business of this Congress for months, in order to 
allow him time to obtain this information. If he 
could not examine a few Indian treaties in a month 
and nearly a half, what was he to do with the bal- 
ance of the business which came before the House, 


and which required a much more extended exami- — 


nation ? 


The gentleman said he had contributed his | 


share to reform the abuses in the Indian depart- 


ment. Mr. H. had no personal knowledge of the | 


fact; but from his knowledge of the character of 
the honorable gentleman, he had no doubt he 


would be one of the very many men who would | 
do as much as any one for the correction of abuses | 


which came under his control. 


But he said weeds would grow in good ground. | 
This, however, was not a case which assimilated | 
It was true, then, | 
that constant weeding was required; but here do | 
the work right at the start—so surround and bar | 
up those appropriations from speculators and plun- | 
derers that there would remain no hope for them— | 


itself to a summer ploughing. 


and the field would not require weeding every 
week. 


But how could they do upon an appropriation | 


bill what was required to be done? That was 
what he asked; and he did not think it exactly 


kind in the gentleman from North Carolina to | 
make the motion he did. He did not think that | 


was the sort of course he should pursue in oppo- | 
sing a bill, when he brought not forward one sol- | 
lary proposition of amendment. He did not in- | 
timate that he had prepared the means by which 


he would remedy the abuses which he alleges to | 


exist, if they delayed the bill. 


man and by others, let him say one word: Suppose 
we had made a treaty with a tribe of Indians, by 
which we purchased their property, and agreed 
to pay them, say $50,000, their number being 


5,000. Then suppose in the course of a few years, | 
after we had obtained their property, and their | 


lands had passed into the hands of our citizens, 


and were yielding all their products to this Govern- | 
ment, the number of Indians be reduced to 1,000: || 


the gentleman, as he understood him, would pro- 


pose to reduce the annuity paid in compensation for || 


this property to one-fifth of what was stipulated in 
solemn treaty by this Government! Did not the 
honorable member know, if the contract was good 


under the treaty when the Indians were 5,000 in || 


number—if we obtained a valid consideration for 
the sum we pay—if the tribe were reduced down 


to one man—he would be entitled to it, if he could | 


be called the remnant and remainder of the tribe, 
retaining its nationality, and we would be equally 
bound to pay it? 

Mr. H. also illustrated what he conceived to be 
the weakness of the position he was combating, 


by Supposing, vice versd, that the tribe was to in- 


crease to twice or to ten times its original number, 
after the treaty was made. In that case, surely the 
gentleman from North Carolina would be the last 
to propose that our annuity should be proportion- 


ately increased. But the one thing was as reason- 
able as the other. 


He was vee to go with the gentleman in re- | 


trenchment, and he should like very much if some 
bill could be brought forward for rectifying all the 
abuses connected with the Indian department. 
Though he was not familiarly acquainted with the 
subject, yet he feared some reforms were necessa- 
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ing committees of the House, in which they had || ry among our Indian agents, 


| ated for their benefit. 
In reference to one point made by that gentle- || 
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He believed there Mr. G. W. JONES demanded the previous 
| should be some sort of restriction upon the money || question; which, by ayes 88, noes not counted, was 
paid to the Indians, so that it should not pass into || seconded. 

the hands of those cormorants who had been al- |; And the main question was ordered to be now 

luded to, who hang upon the skirts of the Indian || taken. 

tribes to plunder them of their just receipts, and | The amendments were then concurred in. 

devour their substance. But this reformcould not |} And on the question of ordering the bill toa 

be accomplished in this bill; it might be delayed || third reading— 

' six months longer, and it could not be. He there- || Mr. COBB demanded the yeas and nays, but 
fore trusted the bill would be acted upon without | withdrew it, intending to renew it on the question 
postponement. | of the passage of the bill. 

Mr. McKAY rose to correct a misapprehension || The bill was then ordered to a third reading now; 
which he feared had resulted from some former re- |} And, having been read a third ume by is title, 
marks which he had made. He wished to do away || and the question being on its final passage, 
the impression that these expenditures were of a|| Mr. COBB demanded the previous question. 

|| permanent nature; that impression was erroneous; || Mr. THOMASSON desired to move an amend- 
| these annuities were temporary. The amount paid |) ment, (which was not read, but which the reporter 
to the Miamies, who numbered only 650 souls, was | supposes to be the same as that rejected in com- 
$66,000; but this would not be the case long. He || mittee, in relation to the Choctaw Academy in 
referred to an item of $10,000 paid to the Miamies || Kentucky.) 
under the treaty of 24th of October, 1834, and sta- || The SPEAKER said no amendment was now 
| ted that this was the last of ten annual instalments || in order. 
stipulated to be paid; the next item was $12,500, || The demand for the previous question was then 


which would continue only two years more. The || seconded. 
amount of annuities now so large, would, after a || And the main question was ordered to be now 
few years, be exceedingly small. || taken, 
Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL said that we had dis-|, Mr. COBB asked the yeas and nays; which were 
| tinct laws, under which we proposed to make these || ordered. 


distinct appropriations. We were now called upon And the question, * Shall this bill pass?” was 


| by the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Gra- | then taken, and decided in the affirmative, as fol- 
HAM,] to postpone these appropriations for the pur- || lows: / 
| pose of modifying existing laws: this would bea || YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Stephen Adams, An- 
‘| Very extraordinary procedure. He had listened | derson, Arnold, Atkinson, Barringer, Bayly, Bed- 
with pleasure to the remarks of the gentleman from || inger, Bell, Benton, Biggs, James Black, James 
Missouri, and the practical illustrations which he |) A. Black, Bowlin, Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrough, 
had given. He concurred with that gentleman, || Brodhead, Milton Brown, William G. Brown, 
that the Indians were under the tutorage of this || Buffington, Burt, Wm. W. Campbell, Cathcart, 
Government; and if any portion of our policy was || John G. Chapman, Augustus A, Chapman, Reu- 
attended with peculiar delicacy, and required a | ben Chapman, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, 
most scrupulous course, it was in regard to these || Collamer, Collin, Constable, Cranston, Crozier, 
Indians, whom, in the progress of civilization, we || Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, Dar- 
had deprived of their lands. Again: we had made rach, Garrett Davis, Jefferson Davis, De Mott, 
| solemn contracts with these Indians, and we had || Dillingham, Dobbin, Douglass, Dunlap, Edsall, 
made them in anticipation of the events which had || Ellsworth, Erdman, J. H. Ewing, Faran, Fick- 
occurred. Some of them were made thirty or for- || lin, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Goodyear, Gor- 
ty years ago; and in contemplation of the fact that || don, Graham, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Har- 
the {tribe would dwindle away, or even become || per, Herrick, Hilliard, Hoge, Elias B. Holmes, 
finally extinct, how could we, in contemplation of || Hopkins, Hough, John W. Houston, George 8. 
| these contracts and of the claims which the Indians || Houston, E. W. Hubard, Hudson, Hungerford, 
had upon us for having usurped their territory, |; James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. 
now undertake to make a change in our policy in || Ingersoll, James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, 
regard to them? Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn 
Mr. WHITE advocated the amendment which | Jones, Daniel P. King, Preston King, Lawrence, 
he had offered, and which looked to the security of || Leake, Leib, Lewis, Levin, Lumpkin, McClel- 
the Indians from any improper influence or inter- | land, McConnell, McDowell, McHenry, McKay, 
ference in the application of the money appropri- || Marsh, John P. Martin, Barclay Martin, Miller, 
In regard to the Winneba- |, Morse, Moulton, Niven, Norris, Owen, Parish, 
goes, he mentioned that the only person whom |) Payne, Pendleton, Perrill, Price, Rathbun, Reid, 
_ they relied upon to protect their rights had been ex- || Relfe, Ritter, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, 
|| pelled from their territory. | Russell, Sawyer, Scammon, Seaman, Seddon, 
The question was then taken on the motion to || Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, 
postpone, and it was rejected. | Truman Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, 
The question recurred on the amendment to the || Robert Smith, Stanton, St. John, Strong. Sykes, 
amendment. || Thomasson, Benj. Thompson, Jacob Thompson, 
Mr. JACOB THOMPSON said that the amend- |, Thurman, Tibbatts, Toombs, Trumbo, Vinton, 
| ment offered by the gentleman from New York || Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, Winthrop, Wood, 





| 
| 
| 


| (Mr. Winre] would certainly fail of its object: if || Woodward, Woodworth, Yancey, Yell, Young, 
| the person to whom he alluded had been expelled |; and Yost—51. 

NAYS—Messrs. John Q. Adams, Ashmun, 
| Blanchard, Culver, Dixon, Giddings, Henley, 8. 
| D. Hubbard, and MclIlvaine—9. 

So the bill was passed. 

Whereupon the House adjourned. 


+ from the Winnebago country, it must have been 

| with the assent of the authorities of that nation. 

|| He hoped that amendment would not pass, and 

| that the amendment offered by the delegate from | 

| Wisconsin would pass. 

| Mr. McKAY remarked that the amendment of- | 

| fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin, [Mr. Mar- 

| TIN,] as a substitute for that offered by the gentle- || 

1 man from New York, [Mr. Wurre,}] had been, as || Frupay, February 20, 1846. 

|| he understood, approved by the Committee on In- || The Journal of yesterday was read in part, and 

| dian Affairs. | (the further reading having, on motion of Mr. E. 

| The amendment was then agreed to; and the | B. HOLMES, been dispensed with) was appro- 

|| amendment as amended was adopted. | ved. ; 
Mr. McKAY moved that the committee rise and | The SPEAKER announced that the business 

|| report the bill. || first in order would be the bill reported yesterday 

| Mr. HARALSON moved to lay the bill aside. || from the Committee on Mileage. 

| Mr. THOMASSON offered another amendment, | Mr. ROBERTS, on leave given, offered the fol- 

| providing that no part of the money appropriated || lowing resolution; which was adopted: 

| 
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in this bill should be applied to the support of the Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
Choctaw Academy in Kentucky. '| and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the 
The amendment was rejected. | expediency of establishing a post-route from New 
The committee then rose, and reported the bill 1 Orleans, by Gainesville, on East Pearl river, to 
| and amendments to the House. | Jackson, Mississippi. 

| And the question being on concurring in th 1 Mr. E. B. HOLMES, on leave given, presented 
| amendments, and ordering the bill to a third read- || a memorial of the Mayor and Common Council of 
‘| ing, “the city of Rochester, praying an appropriation 
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for the immediate fortification of the port of Ro- 


chester, and for storing at that point military sup- 
plies, and stationing there such force as shall be at 
all times sufficient to put an enemy in check. 


Mr. H. moved that the memorial be referred to | 


the Committee on Military Affairs, and that it be 
printed. 
Mr. PRESTON KING, remarking that it had 


not been customary to print memorials, asked a | 


division of the question; which was ordered. 


The memorial was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


But the printing was refused. 
Mr. EWING, of Tennessee, on leave, gave no- 


tice of a bill to amend the judiciary system of the 
United States. 


The SPEAKER said, that the unfinished busi- | 


ness wos the following bill in relation to mileage: 


* sentalives of the United States of America in Con- 
‘gress assembled, That no Senator shall receive, or 
‘ be allowed, any travel fees whatsoever for attend- 
‘ing any called Executive session of the Senate, 


‘unless he shall have actually travelled and per- | 
‘formed the journey for attending such meeting; 


‘and that no constructive travel to attend such Ex- 


‘ecutive session shall be made, or in any case al- | 


‘lowed.’ 


And that the pending question would be on the 
demand (of Mr. Jacos Tuompson) for the previous | 


question. 

And the vote, having been taken, stood ayes 32, 
noes 26. 

No quorum voting, and nothing like a quorum 
present, 

Mr. HARALSON moved a call of the House; 
which was ordered. 

And the Clerk proceeded to call the roll, but had 
not completed it, when, on motion of 

Mr. COBB—the seats having been rapidly filling 
up in the interim—all further proceedings on the 
call were dispensed with. 

The question then recurred on the demand for 
the previous question, and the vote being taken, 
stood ayes 73, noes not counted. 

So there was a second. 

And the main question was ordered to be now 
taken, 

The SPEAKER said the main question would 
be on the encrossment of the bill. 

But Mr. JACOB THOMPSON submitted that 
it could not be so, inasmuch as, before demanding 
the previous question yesterday, he had moved an 
amendment; and if that amendment did not appear 
on the Journal, he should move that it be corrected. 

The SPEAKER said he would consult the Jour- 
nal. 

Mr. THOMPSON. If it is not on the Journal, 
then the Journal is wrong. 

The amendment was found, and is as follows: 

Strike out from the word “ unless’’ to the word 
** meeting,” and insert ‘* whenever the same shall 
be called within ten days after the adjournment of 
any regular session.”’ 

The question was then put on the amendment, 
and it was rejected. 


After it was rejected, Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL | 
said he was desirous to record his name on the | 


amendment, and asked for the yeas and nays. 
The SPEAKER said the amendment had al- 


ready been rejected, and it was too late to call for | [f that motion should be voted down, it will then 


the yeas and nays. 


And the question now was, “ Shall this bill be 
engrossed for a third reading?” 


Mr. P. KING asked the yeas and nays, which || 


were ordered. 


Mr. BRINKERHOFF called for the reading of 
the bill; which was read. 


And the question was then taken, and decided in | 


the affirmative, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Stephen Adams, An- | 
derson, Arnold, Barringer, Bayly, Bedinger, Bell, | 
Benton, James Black, James A. Black, Bowlin, 
Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, Milton Brown, Wil- || 
liam G. Brown, Buffington, Burt, William W. | 
Campbell, John H. Campbell, Carroll, Cathcart, || 
J. G. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Clarke, | 


Cobb, Cocke, Collamer, Collin, Constable, Cran- 
ston, Crozier, Cullom, Culver, Cummins, Cun- 


ningham, Daniel, Darragh, Garrett Davis, De |) 


Mott, Dillingham, Dixon, Dobbin, Dunlap, Erd- 
man, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Faran, 


Ficklin, Foot, Foster, Gentry, Giles, Goodyear, || 


|| Houston, George 
Samuel D. Hubbard, Hungerford, Washington 
| Hunt, James B. Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jen- 
' kins, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George 
| W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Daniel P. King, Preston 


| John P. Martin, Barclay 
|| ley, Moulton, Niven, Norris, Owen, Parish, Payne, 
|| Phelps, Price, Ramsey, Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, 
| Ritter, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Runk, 
| Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Schenck, 


|| agreed to. ! 
| first made to go into committee of the whole on 





Feb. 21, 





| Gordon, Graham, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, 


Harmanson, Harper, Henley, Herrick, Hoge, 
Elias B. Holmes, yo es Hough, John W. 
S. Houston, Ed. W. Hubard, 


King, Thomas B. King, Lawrence, Leake, Levin, 
Long, Lumpkin, McClean, MeClernand, McCon- 
nell, McDowell, McGaughey, McHenry, McKay, 
artin, Morris, Mose- 


Seaman, Seddon, Severance, Alexander D. Sims, 
Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Truman Smith, Al- 


| bert Smit I s Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Robert 
“* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | se tte 2 obese ~ ardent —eaeadiner= 


Smith, Stanton, Stephens, Strohm, Strong, Thi- 


_bodeaux, Benjamin Thompson, Thurman, Tib- 


batts, Toombs, Towns, Trumbo, Vance, Went- 
worth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, Wood, Wood- 
worth, Yancey, Yell, and Young—153. 


NAYS—Messrs. John Q. Adams, Ashmun, | 
Raker, Giddings, Charles J. Ingersoll, McIlvaine, | 
| Morse, Rhett, Root, and Winthrop—10. 


So the bill was ordered to a third reading now. 


And having been read a third time, and the ques- | 


tion being ** Shall this bill pass?’ 
The previous question was demanded and sec- 


‘| onded. 


And the main question was ordered, and, being 
taken, the hill was passed. 


The SPEAKER was proceeding to call the com- 


| mittees for reports, commencing where the call had 


yesterday heen susnended. 

Mr. HARALSON, carrying out the suggestion 
he had made yesterday, moved that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. DANIEL was understood to express the 
hone that the House would not sanction the mo- 
tion, and thus put aside the regular business of 
the dav, which was the consideration of bills on 
the private calendar. 

Mr. I. E. HOLMES rose (he said) to a privi- 
leced question. ’ 
ferred a certain resolution to the Select Committee 
onthe Rules. The Committee was now ready to 
report. He believed that report would take pre- 
cedence of all other business. 

The SPEAKER said he thought the report 
would not take precedence. It had been customa- 
ry, in the resolution appointing committees on this 
subject, to insert a provision giving power to report 
atany time. In the present instance, the Speaker 
believed, no such order had been made. 

Mr. HOLMES. None at all. 

TheSPEAKER. Then it will not bein order 


for the ventleman to report. 


Mr. HENLEY inquired of the Speaker wheth- | 
er there was nota special business set apart for | 


this dav? 

The SPEAKER. According to the rules, this 
is one of the days designated for the consideration 
of hills on the private calendar. But a majority 


of the House can at any time resolve itself into | 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. A motion to that effect has been made 
hv the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Haratson.] 


be competent for a majority to go into committee 
on the private ealendar. 

Mr. HENLEY. Is it not competent for the 
House to go into committee on that calendar, with- 


| out any motion to that effect being made? 


The SPEAKER. It is not. Previous to the 
adoption of the rule of the Ist June, 1840, it was 
common for the House to go into committee of the 
whole on the private calendar, as a matter of course, 


| on the day set apart for the consideration of that 


business. Subsequent to the adoption of that rule, 
which provides that a majority only may go into 


| Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
| the Chair finds that the uniform practice has been, 


that whatever motion was first made should first 
be put. For instance: if the motion was first made 


,| to go into Committee of the Whole on the state of 


the Union, the question on that motion was first 
put; and if a majority voted in its favor, it was 
If, on the other hand, the motion was 


the private calendar, the question on that motion 








The House the other day had re- | 








ne 


was first taken; and a majority could carry that 
also. So that, the gentleman from Georgia hay. 
ing first made the motion to go into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, that was the 
first question in order. Ifthe House refused to 
agree to that motion, then a motion would be in 
order to g° into committee of the whole on the 
private calendar. 

Mr. HENLEY inquired whether it would be jn 
order for him to submit the last-named motion now 
so that, in case the former motion should be voted 
down, his motion would be next in order? 

The SPEAKER said, he presumed there was 
no objection to the gentleman’s submitting that 
motion. 

So Mr. HENLEY moved that the House 20 
into committee of the whole on the private cal. 
endar. 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON suggested that the pend. 
ing motion should be withdrawn, that the gentle. 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Homes] might 
make his report from the Committee on the Rules, 

The SPEAKER said the motion was not de- 
batable. 

Mr. HENLEY asked the Speaker to state to the 
House that there were two motions pending, and 
what these motions were. 

The SPEAKER explained. 

Mr. G. W. JONES inquired whether to-day 
and to-morrow, having been set apart by the rulcs 
for private business, a vote of two-thirds would not 
be required to set that order of business aside? 

The SPEAKER said no; because, by a standing 
rule of the House, a majority could at any time go 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

The question was then taken by tellers on the 


| motion of Mr. Hararson; and the vote stood, 


ayes 43, noes 89. 

So the House refused to go into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER said that the business first 
coming up in this order would be the unfinished 
business of Saturday last; which was the bill for 
the relief of John Anderson, the pending question 
being on the engrossment thereof. 

Mr. Hopkins was called to preside pro tem. 

A message was received from the President of 
the United States, by the hands of J. K. Walker, 
Esq., his private secretary, informing the House 


| that the President had approved and signed the 


bill to enlarge the powers of the several Orphans’ 
courts of the District of Columbia. 

The bill forthe relief of John Anderson was 
then debated at considerable length by Messrs. 
RELFE, PHELPS, GORDON, RATHBUN, 


| BOWLIN, CLARKE, (in inquiry,) JOHN A. 


ROCKWELL, THURMAN, (in inquiry,) VIN- 


TON, and DANIEL. 


Mr. NORRIS demanded the previous question; 
which was seconded. 

And the main question (on the engrossment) 
was ordered to be now taken. 

Mr. McCONNELL asked the yeas and nays; 
which were refused. 

And the main question was then taken, (by tel- 
lers,) and the vote stood, ayes 32, noes 69. 

No quorum voted. 

But a quorum was certainly present. ; 

After some conversation, Mr. HAMLIN (si- 
multaneously with Mr. McCONNELL) moved 
that the bill be laid on the bill; and asked the yeas 
and nays, which were ordered. ; 

Mr. SCHENCK moved that the House adjourn, 
which motion was rejected. ; 

And the question * Shall this bill be laid on the 
table ?”’ was then taken, and decided in the affirm- 
ative—yeas 99, noes 50. 

So the bill was laid on the table. 

And then the House adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpar, February 21, 1846. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. : ; . 

The SPEAKER said the business first in order 
would be the call of the committees for reports. 

Mr. HAMLIN asked leave to present a petition. 

Objected to. 

The SPEAKER remarked that the gentleman 
could present it ‘‘ under the rule.”’ 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the 


1, 


1846. 


ee : 
state of the Union, with a view to take up the bill | 
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Ordered, That the said resolution be committed. |! 
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Representatives of the 13th instant, a statement of 





hes reported from the Committee on oenary Affairs, On motion of Mr. RATHBUN, c the pyehiongen < the cores eee and other oo 
av. to establish a line of military posts on the route to || Ordered, That the Committee on the Judiciary | 8°" =o emp oe of a: pomp at the 
sof Oregon. . bills to-day.”” “The | be discharged from the consideration of the peti- aay or a sd wy ane a etter and state- 
the [Voices, ** No—private bills to-day. © || tion of W. Vannoy, William Harris, and William || a Rivuhe ftcn tha Erarcines ll 
to we meee tion was taken, and this motion was | wuRinaeey whieh 'e v wren -eeinichrces mitting, in obedience to the resolution of the House 
Pe bar! — ; | Mr. E. H. EWING made a report oo the | of Representatives of the 16th instant, a report 
the ree SPEAKER proceeded to call for reports || case of the heirs and legal representatives of Colo- touching the comparative advantages and disadvan- 
i ance Seat ee by 2 bill vis hear tages of the several points on Lake Erie for the es- 
in , || relief; which bill was read twice, and committed. hh , : “3 labo: whi 
Ww, Mr. BROCKENBROUGH, on leave, offered | Mr. J. A. ROCKWELL, from the Committee of eae ee eee 
ted the following resolution: || Claims, to which was referred the bill for the re- N = WY, Ps ; " . 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office || lief of Jacob L. Vance, reported the same with an | ~—s “aes : 
vas and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the | amendment, accompanied by a report in writing; Mr. I. E. HOLMES asked leave to make a re- 
hat expediency of establishing a tri-monthly mail, by || which was committed to a committee of the whole | POT from the select committee on the rules. 
steamboat, oe Paes hua St. paren, | House to-morrow. Objected to. 
0 New Smyrna, Indian river, Miami river, and Key || Mr, STEPHEN ADAMS, fromthe Committee | Mr. YANCEY asked leave to offer the followin 
S West, o Havana, anda similar mail route from || on Private Land Claims, made a report upon the | resolution: 7 
Key West, via Charlotte’s Harbor, Tampa Bay, || petition of Solomon Russell, in Somerset, Maine, | Resolved, That when this House adjourns, it 
nd- Cedar Keys, St. Mark’s river, and Apalachicola, || accompanied by a bill for his relief; which bill was | stands adjourned until Tuesday next, in honor of 
tle. to Pensacola; and whether it would be most expe- || read twice, and committed. the memory and in respect to the anniversary of 
cht dient to carry such mail in public war-steamers, Or || Mr. BENTON, from the Committee on Indian | the birth-day of George Washington, the father of 
es, in the vessels of private contractors, susceptible of | Affairs, to which was referred the petition of Wil- | his country. 
de- being converted into war-steamers when required. || |iam J. Price, reported a bill for his relief; which || Objection was made. 
Mr. DOBBIN offered the following amendment, || bill was read twice, and committed. | ‘The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
the which was accepted by Mr. Brocxensroven asa || Mr. CATHCART, from the same committee, | Mr. YANCEY. Objection made, sir! By whom? 
and modification: || made an adverse report upon the memorial of the | I would like the gentleman to show his face. 
Resolved, also, That the Committee on the Post || Legislature of Iowa, for the removal of the Win- | Mr. HUNGERFORD. I show my face, and I 
Ofice and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into || nebago Indians; which was laid upon the table. _| object. Are yousatisfied? 
lay the expediency of establishing a post route be- || Mr. C., from the same committee, made a report | The resolution was not received. _ 
les tween Fayetteville, in Cumberland county, and || upon the petition of J. & L. Ward, accompanied || The House then passed to the consideration of 
hot Smithfield, in Johnston county, in the State of || . bill for “ha relief; which bill was read twice, ee eee f of Charles M. Gib 
5. North Carolina. || and committed. ie bill for the relief of Charles M. Gibson com- 
ing And thus modified, the resolution was adopted. | Mr. Se. gave notice of a motion for leave "er on the question oe . 
£0 i \| to introduce a bill to reorganize the district and._|| roposiuons for amendment and recommitment 
the paeine temo Uae doe a ” | cirenit courts of the United States in the State of BUN made by Messrs. ASHMUN and RATH- 
of  § ins st- || Ohio. ave " 
do Pants, Tha the Secrotary of War beinetrct- | EAR, from the Committe of Claims, || Aner & few remarks from Messe, DANIEL, 
od, in his department, with any person or persons, for || made an adverse report upon the petition of James | GIDDINGS, (in inquiry,) RA THBUN, BROCK - 
ea Miami Trdj : : . | K. Blunt; which report was laid upon the table. ENBROUGH,S. JONES, HUNGERFORD, and 
the removal of the Miami Indians in Indiana, and  repe po eee 
of also report if any money has been paid upon such | Mr. HERRICK, from the Committee on Revo- || GORDON— ‘ res 
contract. and if so. how much, and to whom paid: || lutionary Pensions, to whom was referred the sub- | Lhe bill, on motion of Mr. M, BROWN—by 
irst ’ - : °. POS: jl t ted a bill for th lief of the legal repr ayes 75, noes 42—was laid on the table 
hed and also to report if said Indians have been re- || Jects reported a bil) for the relief of the legal repre- | Ayes 4, , 


for moved, and if not, the cause why said removal || Sentatives of Tarlton Woodson, deceased; which || 


\ ! On motion of Mr. YANCEY, the rules were 
has been delayed; and if any change or transfer of bill was read twice, and committed. 


‘ A ( suspended, and the following resolution, again of- 
ai said contract has been made, to report the same ||!” pursuance of previous notice, Mr, COCKE | fered by him, was introduced and adopted: 
without delay. asked, obtained leave, and introduced bills of the || Resolved, That when this House adjourns, it 
. following titles: | stands adjourned until Tuesday next, in honor of 
\ ° u y ie o shan ° | y : € y yt 
of : Mr BEDINGER asked leave to offer the follow A bill for the relief of James Green; |, the memory and in respect to the anniversary of 
eal. ing; which was read for information : ‘ A bill for the relief of Israel McBee, of the coun- | the birth-day of George Washington, the father of 
use Resolved That the Committee on Military Affairs ’ | y s ston, 


ty of Granger, in the State of Tennessee; 
Which bills were read twice and committed. || The bill for the relief of Lyon & Howard, which 
Mr. McHENRY, by leave, presented resolutions || 1,44 heretofore been reported from the Committee 


the be instructed to inquire into the expediency of pur- 

’ . : “ce , ” : ; 
ins chasing the “*Columbia Foundry,” in the Distriet of | 
Columbia, near Georgetown, as a model foundry 


| his country. 











: of the Legislature of the State of Kentucky, rela- at . . 
ros [Bf the mianutieture of ordnance for the United | e's \sase nt When over the One ees | he, Whale, witha Recommendation that i d 
srs. 0 i} : , 5 eo woes, 7 . _—? 5 . " 
IN, Objected to. peer referred to the Committee on Roads | in that recommendation— 
A. Mr. GORDON, from the Committee of Claims, || 4, HENLEY. from the Ceti ‘|| The question was taken; and the recommenda- 
. : avert rs >| . HENLEY, Y n Patents, || ,: . a . 
“i ah beeen, “mn eve ie re = || to which was referred the bill from the Senate enti- Gon of the commit having bee conenseed im, the 
on table, | | reported the same without amendments which ba, || S¥bsequently, on a suggestion by Mr. P. KING, 
a msc from oe ee sonpaiees mene an || after a few remarks from Messrs. HENLEY, Se Hy eet ee ee ae me 
ent) an }. Wikiadies “hi bar aes ie eceastion | oy og lit a eae fae 1 vote was eee ikea and the bill again took its 
| ’ ’ . ° 
- “i MORRIS, from the Committee on Publi || the tabl>. ' i Pike ‘all fae the altel of William Macauley was 
| Lands aul arer ort th titl f th h én | Mr, THURMAN, from the Committee on the || read a third time and | assed 
- of John Whiteet. se teabee uk om ‘a bill = aor || Judiciary, made an adverse report upon the case of ‘| The bill for the relief of John Ficklin coming up 
relief; which bill was al twice, te caaeuieele. 1 TRA Senere Seen naniee pain wae: || on the question of concurrence in the amendment 
Mr j r. N, on leave given, offered the || o e Committee of the Whole 
. A. D. SIMS, from the Committee on the | Mr. THURMAN, on | gi ffer reported from the Com é , : 
(si- District of Columbia, reported a bill to incorporate | oo Ne gare which was read, considered, | The amendment was concurred in, and the bill 
yved the Orphan’s Asylum and Female Free School of || 2%¢ adopted: : || was read a third time, and passed. 
Alexandria, in the District of Columbia, accompa- || Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office || On motion of Mr. DANIEL, the House re- 
eas , ’ j . . . ti 
y nied by a report; which was read twice, and ae ; and Post Roads are hereby instructed to inquire || solved itself into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. 
urn, mitted, | into the expediency of establishing a post route || Vixton, of Ohio, in the Chair.) 

Mr. RATHBUN, from the Committee on the || from Locust Grove, in Adams county, in the State | On motion of Mr. JOSEPH JOHNSON, the 
the Judiciary, to which was referred the Senate bill en- ¥ rae veage oe aoe Tranquillity, and || committee proceeded to the consideration of the 
irm- — ‘An act os, SED the Secretary of the —— e, to Eckmansville, in said county of | pill for the relief of the heirs of Colonel William 

‘Treasury to make an arrangement or compro- . |, Grayson. : - 
‘ _— with Mangle ae anasemcane and his co- Mr. ASHMUN gave notice of a motion for leave || 4 bars ne gar a a anes 
‘obligors, or any of them, for claims on bonds || to introduce a bill for the relief of the soldiers of | SE N ’ sy : - 
‘given by them ‘as sureties to the United States,” || the 4th regiment of infantry who served in the last | LY, BRINKERHOFF, HUBARD, and COL- 
reported the same without amendment. war with Great Britain. | LAMER, participated. . 
Mr. HILLIARD, from the Committee on the In pursuance of previous notice, Mr. PRICE | Mr. RATHBUN moved that the committee 
Post Office and Post Roads, made a report upon || asked, obtained leave, and introduced a bill for the || rise, and report the bill to the House, with a re- 
“ap the case of William B. Stokes, surviving partner || relief of George Jackson and others; which bill was || commendation that it do not pass. 
of J.N. C. Stockton & Co., accompanied by a bill || read twice, and committed. ||. After a few remarks from Mr. E. H. EWING, 
der for his relief; which bili was read twice and com- On motion of Mr. DANIEL, (the morning hour || The committee, on motion of Mr. SEDDON, 
s. mitted. having expired,) the House determined to proceed || rose, and reported progress only. _ ; 
tion. Mr. HOPKINS, from the Committee on the || to the consideration of private business. | Mr. CLARKE moved a reconsideration of the 
Post Office and Post Roads, to which was referred || The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- | vote by which the bill for the relief of Charles M. 
nage the resolution from the Senate entitled ‘A resolu- || lowing communications: | Gibson had been laid on the table. 
tion providing for temporary mail service in Tex- I. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmit- 1 And, pending this motion, 
‘couse 8s," reported the same without amendment. \) ting, in answer to the resolution of the House of '' The House adjourned. s 
1 the 
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PETITIONS, &c. 
The following petitions and memorials were pre- 


sented under the rule, and referred to the appro- 


priate committees: 
By Mr. SEDDON: The petition of John Carr, John Beas- 


iy, and 8. Stevenson, for compensation while detained as | 


witnesses to testify against Harper Rodman and others, part 
of the crew of the slip Magnet: referred to the Committce 
of Claims 

By Mr. SYKES: The petition of Grace Hudnut, of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, for a pension: referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLERNAND: Several petitions from the citi- 
zens of UMinois and Indiana, praying the establishment of a 
post-route between Evansville, on the Ohio river, and Sa- 
lem, Ou the great western mail route: referred to the Con- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


iby Mr. A. JOHNSON: The memorial of Major William 


Mebride, of Greene county, Tennessee, praying Congress to 
grant him a back pension: referred to the Committee on In 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. PERRILL: The papers of James Coe, in relation 
to an invalid pension: referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Me. CUNNINGHAM: The petition of Ruth Freeman, || 


widow of Captain Thomas Freeman, deceased, late of But- 
ler county, Ohio, praying Congress to pass a bill for her re 


lef, in. consideration for services rendered in the war of 


‘812, and for money advanced by her said deceased hus 
band to the soldiers under his command; the remonstrance 
of Donn Piatt and 958 others, voters of Hamilton county, 
Ohio, against the admission of Texas as a slave State, with 
a representation based in whole or in part on slavery; also, 
protesting against the admission of any State on the same 
system 
‘By Mr. J.P. MARTIN: The petition of Elijah Combs, sen., 
of Perry county, Kentucky, for additional pay for carrying 
the marl from Clay Court house, via Perry Court-house, to 
Richmond, Kentucky. 
By Mr. J.G. CHAPMAN: The memorial of the members 


of tue Farmers Club of Sandy Spring, Montgomery county, | 


Maryland, asking tor a repeal of the duty on guano. 
By Mr. HOGE: The petition of 233 citizens of the State 
of lilinois, asking Congress to establish a mail-route from 


Rock Island, in the county of Rock Island, to Millersburg, || 


in the county of Mercer, in said State of Ilinois. The pe- 


tition of 31 citizens of the State of Ilinois, asking Congress | 
to establish a tri-weekly mail-route from Rock Island, in | 


the county of Rock Island, to Dixon, in the county of Lee, 


in said State of Illinois. ‘The petition of 33 citizens of the |) 


State of Ilinois, asking Congress to establish a tri-weekly 
mail-route from Rock Island, in the county of Rock Island, 
to Knoxville, in the county of Knox, in said State of Illinois. 


IN SENATE. 
Monoay, February 23, 1846. 


The Journal being about to be read, 

On motion of Mr. MANGUM, 

The reading of the Journal was postponed until 
to-morrow morning. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


- Se a | 


IN SENATE. 


Tvespay, February 24, 1846. | 


The PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a re- 
port of the Secretary of War, communicating, in 
compliance with a resolution of the Senate, infor- 
mation concerning the mineral regions of Lake Su- 
perior; the defects of the present system in rela- 
tion to the same; and the legislative provisions ne- 


cessary for their future management or disposition; || 


which was read, and, on motion of 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ASHLEY presented the petition of Henry 
Kellam and 208 others, citizens of Arkansas, pray- | 
ing the establishment of a post-route from Pine | 
Bluff, Jefferson, to Camden, Washita county, via | 
Taledega township, Jefferson county, Smith town- 
ship, Bradley county, Mark’s landing, on the Sa- 
line river, Warren township, Bradley county, and 
Jackson township, in Dallas county, in the State 
of Arkansas; which was referred to the Committee | 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


RAILROAD TO OREGON. 1] 


Mr. BREESE presented the memorial of A. 
Whitney, praying Congress to set apart a portion 
of the public domain, to enable him to carry out 
his project of constructing a railroad from Lake 
Michigan to the Pacific ocean. 

Mr. B. offered a few remarks in relation to the | 
proposition of the memorialist, saying that he did 
not ask Congress to appropriate any moneys for | 





the purpose alluded to, neither did he ask an abso- 
lute grant of land, but simply that a portion of the 
public lands be set apart as a fund out of which the 
road should be built. 

Mr. B, also observed that the project was one of 
much importance, not only to this country, but to 


the world; and considering the vast quantity of | 
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|| public lands at their disposal—about 300 millions 
|| of acres, and almost as much more subject to pre- 
| emption claims—the quantity asked in the memo- 
rial for the project—ninety-two millions—would 
not excite surprise. The facts stated in detail in 
the memorial were important, and he believed great 
advantages would accrue to commerce by making 
the proposed railroad. A statement was made at 
the last session of Congress, which was referred to 
the Committee on Roads and Canals in the House, 
and a favorable report was made. Since then the 
memorialist had gone over and examined the route, 
and ascertained that it lay through vast tracts of 
fertile land, and that no one mile of it attained an 
elevation of more than 25 feet. It was desirable 
that these lands should be set apart for the purpose 
|| contemplated, as they would be settled by the 
grantees, who could redeem them by completing 
the road; thus settling the country, and effecting 
|| this extensive object at the same time. He be- 


; 


| yet been presented, and he would accordingly ask 
that it be referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, and, with the skeleton map accompanying 
|| the same, be printed for the use of the Senate ; 
which motions were severally agreed to. 





| ceased, an officer of the revolutionary army, pray- 


referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
Mr. DICKINSON presented the memorial of 


that port; which was referred to the Committee on 
| Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DIX presented two petitions of shipmasters 
and seamen navigating the lakes, praying that Cat- 
taraungus harbor may be completed and lighted; 
| which were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


Mr. D. also presented petitions from citizens of || 


|| Ontario, Genesee, Chemung, and Oneida counties, 
State of New York, praying the abrogation of cer- 
tain treaties made with the Seneca Indians. 

Mr. SEVIER submitted further documents in 
| relation to the claim of Solomon Drew; which was 
referred to Committee on the District of Columbia. 


|| Mr. WESTCOTT submitted three memorials | 
| of citizens of Florida, praying the erection of a sea | 
|| wall and battery at the port of St. Marks, in that | 
|| State; which were referred to the Committee on | 


Military Affairs. 


which was agreed to: 


of land under the Choctaw treaty of Dancing Rab- 
| bit Creek. 
Mr. SIMMONS submitted the following resolu- 


| tien: 


tual market value (at the principal ports) of the 


agriculture, mines, manufactures, and mechanical 
trades for the two years last past, and for the two 
years next preceding the passage of the existing 
tariff of duties on imports; also, to ascertain the 


‘| actual market value of American production in the 
| same market, and for the same paneen and fur- | 
iat has been the | 


ther to inquire and ascertain w 
| ordinary rate of wages for labor in the leading 
branches of industry for the two years last past, 
and the two years immediately preceding them. 


Mr. SPEIGHT inquired of the gentleman from 

Rhode Islend, whether the information sought b 
the above resolution was not furnished by the late 
| report of the Secretary of the Treasury? 
Mr. SIMMONS (in reply) said he did not de- 
| sire to press the consideration of the resolution 
to-day, if there was any objection thereto. The 
Committee on Manufactures would avail them- 
| selves of all documentary evidence which they 
| could obtain; but they of course should not be 
precluded from obtaining information from other 
sources. 

The question being taken upon the resolution, it 
was agreed to. 


| 
| Mr. WESTCOTT submitted the following res- 
| olution; which was agreed to: 








lieved it was the only practicable plan which had | 


|| Mr. THOMAS CLAYTON presented the peti- | 
| tion of the heirs-at-law of Edward Armstrong, de- | 


ing to be allowed arrears of pension; which was | 


the Mayor and Common Council of Rochester, | 
New York, praying the erection of fortifications at | 


Mr. BAGBY submitted the following resolution, | 


Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of War be request- || 
|| ed to transmit to the Senate the papers in the case 
| of John C. Whittell, in which he claims two tracts || 


Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures | 
be instructed to inquire into and ascertain the ac- | 


leading articles which are imported and sold in | 
competition with similar products of our own | 





Feb. 24, 
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Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Commerce bg 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of pro. 
viding by law for the erection of a light-house at 
or near the extremity of South Cape, near the 
mouth of the Ocklochoney river, in the State 
Florida; and into the expediency of providi 
law for the placing of one or more beac 
buoys on the shoals in the Gulf of Mexico 
cape. 

Mr. NILES submitted th» followin solution. 
which lies over: Somerton; 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be di- 
rected to inform the Senate whether any contract 
or contracts have been made for the transportation 
of the United States mail between any of the ports 
of the United States, and any port or ports of a 
foreign Power, in pursuance of an act approved the 
3d of March, 1845, entitled * An act to provide 
for the transportation of the mail between the 
United States and foreign countries, and for other 
purposes;’’and if any such contract has been made 
to report the terms of the same, with a statement 
of the amount of postage derived under the same 
so far as the returns of the department will enable 
him to do so. 


ate of 
ng by 
Ons or 
off said 


| 


Mr. EVANS, in pursuance of notice, asked and 
obtained leave to introduce a bill for the relief of 
Isaac Ilsley; which was read a first and second 


time, and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, to whom was referred the * bill for the 
relief of the forward officers of the late exploring 
expedition,’ reported the same without amend. 
-ment. The bill, and report accompanying the 
| Same, were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, reported a bill for the relief of Seming- 
ton Buffenberger, without amendment. 

Mr. B. also, from the same committee, submit- 
ted an adverse report upon the petition of William 
Pearce; which report was ordered to be printed. 

Also, a bill for the relief of Henry Newman, 
accompanied by a written report; which report and 
bill were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. B. further, from the same committee, to 
| whom was referred a bill to grant to the State of 
Ijlinois certain alternate sections of the public 
lands, to aid in the construction of the Northern 
Cross and Central Railroads in said State, reported 
the same with amendments, and a recommenda- 
tion that it be passed; which bill, and the accom- 
panying report, were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PENNYBACKER, from the Committee 
on Claims, reported a bill for the relief of Peter 
Von Schmidt, compensating him for a model of a 
pneumatic dry-dock, furnished for the use of the 
mission to China; which report was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. P., from the same committee, also submit- 
ted an adverse report upon the petition of Samuel 
| Grice; which report was ordered to be printed. 
| Also, an adverse report upon the petition of 

James L. Sawyer; which was ordered to be printed. 
Mr. TURNEY, from the Committee of Claims, 
_ to whom was referred the petition of Robert and 
| William Armstrong, submitted an adverse report; 
| which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. T. also, from the same committee, to whom 
| was referred the bill from the House of Represent- 
atives for the relief of Joseph Kimball, reported 
jt without amendment. ; 

Mr. PEARCE, from the Committee on the Li- 
| brary, reported to the Senate the joint resolution 
to authorize the transmission of presentation of 
books to the Minister of Justice of France, in ex- 
change for books received from him, without 
amendment, and moved that the previous orders 
of the day be postponed in order that said joint 
_resolution be immediately considered; which mo- 
tion was agreed to. ’ 

The joint resolution was then considered as in 
committee of the whole; when 
| Mr. PEARCE moved that the blank left for 
|| the sum to be expended for Po i oses of the 


joint resolution be filled with ; which amend- 


|; ment was agreed to. 

|| The joint resolution as amended was reported 
|| to the Senate; the amendment was concurred in, 
|| and the joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading. 


Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on Public 


| 
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Lands, to whom were referred certain resolutions | 
of the General Assembly of Arkansas, reported a | 
pill to amend the act approved June 17, 1844, for 
the adjudication of private land claims before the 
courts, and for other purposes; which was read 
st time. 
; Mr. A. also, from the Committee on the Judi- | 
ciary, made adverse reports upon the petitions of | 
Edward S. Osgood and Caleb Greene. ] 

Mr. YULEE moved that the prior orders of the | 
day be postponed, and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill providing for the ad- 
justment of all suspended pre-emption claims in | 
the several States and ‘Territories. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON objected to the depar- 
ture by the Senate from the calendar. He stated 
that it would be recollected that he had given no- 
tice of his intention to call up on the 23d instant 
the bill to provide for the ascertainment of claims 
of American citizens for spoliations prior to the 
ajst of July, 1801. The Senate had made it the | 
special order for that day; but having adjourned || 
ones yesterday, he had intended to call up the bill | 
this evening; but the few moments which remained | 
before the time for the special order would arrive, | 
would render it impossible for him to go into a || 
statement of the grounds on which that bill was | 
reported. He had risen merely to state three rea- 
sons for delay; and for the information of the claim- 
ants, he would add, that it was his intention to 
take the earliest opportunity of calling itup. He 
was exceedingly anxious to have this bill consid- 
ered; but, on consultation with many of his brother 
Senators, he was confirmed in the opinion that it 
would be useless to make the attempt at this time. | 

[A message was received from the House of | 
Representatives, announcing that said House had 
passed several bills, in which the concurrence of | 
the Senate was asked; also announcing that the 
President of the United States had signed and ap- 
proved an act to enlarge the powers of the several 
Orphans’ courts for the District of Columbia. ] 

Mr. DAYTON opposed the motion to postpone 
the prior order; as also did | 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, who said, that in conse- | 
quence of the frequent interruption of the regular 
order of business, one of the first bills of the session 
had not yet been acted upon, and he had flattered 
himself that if the Senate did travel out of the cal- | 
endar, it would take some action upon that bill. 

Mr. YULEE remarked that it would take but 
little time to act upon the bill which he proposed 
to take up; it required no explanation, would meet 
with no opposition, and might have been consid- 
ered in the time already spent by the Senate in 
considering his motion. 

Mr. H. JOHNSON said he would barely re- 
mark, that a letter had been received from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, stating the pressing necessity 
which existed for the passage of this bill. It would | 
not be necessary to read that letter. ‘There would | 
be no discussion on the bill. 

The Senate, however, refused to postpone the 
prior order. 


[Several messages in writing were received from | 
the President of the United States. ] | 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. | 
The following bills, reported from the House of || 


Representatives this morning, were taken up for | 
consideration, viz: 1 

An act for the relief of Wm. McCauley; which | 
was read and referred to the Committee on Pen- | 
sions. 

An act making appropriations for the current and | 
contingent expenses of the Indian department, and 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the various 
tribes for the year ending June 30, 1847; which | 
was read, and referred to the Committee on Fi- | 
nance. 

An act for the relief of John Ficklin; which 
was read and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 


An act to regulate the mileage of Senators; which 
was read. 

Mr. WESTCOTT moved that the bill be re- 
ioral to the Committee on Retrenchment and Re- 
orm. 

Mr. SPEIGHT moved, as an amendment, its | 
reference to the Committee on the Judiciary. \ 

Mr. SEVIER considered the Library Commit- | 
tee the most appropriate reference. embers of | 
the House were in the habit of procuring books | 








| 





from the Senate Library, and he was led to believe || apparently confined to a mere question of bound- || ity on international 


' tee. 


| tion proposed to change one of the standing laws 


| decided in the affirmative. 


| debted to citizens of the United States to a large 
amount, and wished to pay those debts by a por- || 
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that the privilege was frequently so abused as to 
demand investigation into the subject. He there- | 








| fore moved the reference of the bill to the Library 


| 
Committee. ] 
Mr. WESTCOTT hoped the Senator from Ar- i 
kansas would not persist in his motion. If there | 
were abuses connected with the library let them | 
be corrected by special action. 
Mr. SEVIER withdrew his motion. 
Mr. LEWIS hoped the bill would be referred || 





| to the Judiciary Committee. i] 


Mr. WESTCOTT could not see the propriety || 
of referring the subject to the Judiciary Commit- 
He did not understand that any matter of 
law was involved therein. 

Mr. BREESE remarked, that the bill in ques- || 


of Congress, and that the Judiciary Committee 
therefore was the appropriate reference. | 
The question being taken on Mr. Westcort’s |) 
motion to refer to the Committee on Retrench- 
ment, was decided in the negative. 
The question was then taken upon the motion 
to refer to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the adverse report of the Committee on Pensions, | 
on the petition of Daniel B. Baker; which was | 


|} concurred in. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the 


resolution reported from the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary on the 16th instant, in relation to the peti- 
tion of Nahum Ward; which resolution was agreed | 
to. 
Also, the resolution reported from the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, in relation to the removal of | 
the Miami Indians. 

Mr. SEVIER remarked that the Miami Indians 
were a small tribe, who received a large annuity 
from the Government—that they were desirous of | 
removing west of the Mississippi river—were in- 


tion of their annuities. ‘The resolution under con- 
sideration proposed merely to authorize the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury to retain—at the request of | 


the Indians—a portion of their annuities for the 
purpose of the settlement of their debts. 
he question being taken upon the resolution, it 
was agreed to. 
The Senate also proceeded to the consideration 
of the following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
Asuvey on the J9th instant; which was agreed 
to: 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office | 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a post-route from Pine | 


j 
} 


| Bluffs, Jetierson county, via Princeton and Dallas- || 


port, to Washington, Hempstead county, in the | 
State of Arkansas; also, a post-route from Bates- 





— 


ary, it spread in its consequences far beyond the 
ken of human vision. In order to form a dispas- 
sionate judgment in regard to it, we must trace 
back the pathway of discovery and civilization 
from its earliest date on this western continent. 
Towards the close of the fifteenth century the 
adventurous spirit of the age was tracing its way 


| along the coast of Africa, in the hope of discover- 


ing in that way a nearer route to the treasures and 
commerce of the East; and the ardor of the ex- 
plorers was stimulated by a bull from Pope Nicho- 
las V, who granted to the crown of Portugal, whose 
subjects should prosecute successfully their dis- 
coveries in pagan regions, the right of conquest and 
the right of trade in all heathen countries they 


| should discover in that direction. About the same 


time, after the return of Columbus, Ferdinand and 
Isabella obtained from Pope Alexander VI, a grant 
to the united crowns of Castile and Leon ofall lands 
not previously discovered by Christian people, 
and which should be taken possession of under 
their authority. In consequence of this, there took 
place between the Governments of Spain and Por- 


| tugal the celebrated partition of the ocean by a line 


drawn three hundred and seventy leagues west of 
the Azores; all countries lying east of that line to 
be the property of Portugal, and all west of it to 
Spain. ‘The results of the discoveries of Colum- 
bus gave a great stimulus to the Court of Spain in 
favor of geographical discovery, the extent of her 
dominions by conquest, and the spreading of her 
| superstition, with all its idle vagaries, among bar- 
| barous and unenlightened nations. 

In 1512, Ponce de Leon set out in an expedition 
of three vessels, to search among the newly-found 
| islands of the west for a far-celebrated spring, which 
| was to endue those who drank of its waters with 
| perpetual youth and beauty. Leon, in prosecuting 
| this search, discovered Florida. Balboa, the Gov- 


|| ernor of Santa Maria, set out afterwards, penetra- 


| ting where Darien now is, in search of a western 


it - . . . 
|| ocean and of gold, and discovered the Pacific, into 


whose waves he entered to his waist, taking pos- 

| session of them in the name of the king his mas- 

| ter. ys ear ted 
| In 1520, Magellan, a Portuguese, discotered the * 
| Straits which bear his name, and sailed through 

| them into the broad Pacific. Mexico had previ- 

| ously been discovered in 1518 and conquered by 

| Spain. The Spanish Government from that time 

| went on prosecuting her discoveries with creat 

| vigor, a especially on the northwest coast of 
| America. 

| From this period of 1520 down to 1810, Mr. D. 

| said he had collected, from all sources within his 

| reach, historic facts bearing on our title to Oregon. 

| But since this entire ground had been gone over 

| with so much learning, clearness, and ability by 

| his colleague, [Mr. Dix,] he should gladly poss 


|| over this branch of the subject, alluding only to a 
\| few isolated facts and dates, for the purpose of 
|| establishing certain points of argument from which 
\| he should afterwards draw his deductions in regard 


ville, up Passe Bayou, via the residence of John 
Martin, to Salem, the county seat of Fulton coun- 
ty, in said State. 


| with the 


The Senate also considered the following reso- || to the question of our right to Oregon. 


lution, submitted a few days since by Mr. Evans; | 
which was agreed to: | 
Resolved, That the Secretary of State be required 
to communicate to the Senate any despatch or in- | 
formation he may have received from either of the 
Ministers of the United States abroad upon the sub- | 


And to 
| relieve the Senate from all doubt as to what he be- 


| lieved to be the extent of those rights, he would 
state, at once, and in the outset, that when he 
should in this argument speak of Oregon, he meant 
| the country on the northwest coast and west of the 
| Rocky mountains, extending from latitude 42° to 


ject of a ship canal across the Isthmus of Panama, || latitude 54° 40’. And, if gentlemen would honor 


and of aoe new channels of communication | 
castern nations. 


SPECIAL ORDER. 


The hour of one having arrived— 

On motion of Mr. DIX, the Senate proceeded | 
to the consideration of the special order, being the 
joint resolution of Mr. ALLEN, as amended by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, proposing to give | 
notice to Great Britain of the intention of the Gov- | 
ernment of the United States to annul the conven- | 
tion of the joint occupancy of the Oregon territory, | 
the resolutions of Messrs. Hannecan, CaLnoun, | 
and CritTEeNnpDeEN, and the joint resolution from the | 
House of Representatives on the same subject. 

The question being on the substitute moved by | 


| Mr. Crirrennen—- 
Mr. DICKINSON rose and addressed the Sen- | 


ate, observing that the question to be discussed was 
interesting and important, not merely in its own 


nature or on its own account, but from its ae 


on the well-being of a great system. Althoug 


| him with their attention, he hoped in the end very 
| clearly to show where the respective rights to that 
| entire country actually lay. And he would state 
| here that he could not believe that Great Britain or 
| any Christian nation would go to war for an un- 
| profitable wrong. He should discuss the question 
of our rights with the same freedom as he should 
if the ultima ratio was in a court of justice, rather 
than the field of battle, could nations agree to es- 
tablish such a court for the settlement of their re- 
spective rights, instead of appealing to the last re- 
sort of monarchs and of governments. He be- 
lieved that neither Great Britain nor our own Goy- 
ernment would ever commit the crime of fighting 
for a territory which did not belong to them. He 
| should therefore endeavor to show whose this ter- 
| ritory of Oregon rightfully was. 
Territory might be acquired—Ist, by treaty; 2d, 
, by conquest; 3d, by discovery; 4th, by contiguity 
The two first of these sources needed no explana- 
|tion. In regard to title drawn from discovery, he 
| would take the ery of reading from an author- 
aw—he meant the work of 
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Martens, Professor of Law in the University of 
Gottingen. [Mr. D. here read briefly from that 
work, to show how far discovery conferred title.) 
The rights resulting from discovery were subject 
to certain rules, depending, in part, upon the cir- 
cumstances of each case, and partly on general 
principles, applicable to allcases. A general prin- 
ciple admitted on this subject was, that the discov- 
ery of the great and leading features of an unknown | 
country was to be heid as the discovery of the coun- 
try. The discovery of the mouth of a river or of 
the stream itself, conferred the tide by discovery, 
not only to the entire valley drained by such river, 
with all its branches, but beyond this, of the re- 


and physieal or its political boundaries. 
Contiguity might come in aid of discovery; and | 


when the new territory lay contiguous to a coun- || 
try already discovered and possessed, discovery || 
Contiguity, even || 


alone may convey a good ttle. 
without discovery, might convey title when a por- | 
tion of the contiguous country was oomnalal by 
any poiitical Power, if necessity and the interest | 
and convenience of that Power required that it 
should belong to it. The law of nations, which | 
was but another name for certain great principles | 
derived from experience, from religion, from mo- | 
rality, and civilizauion, gave a country discovered | 
to the country whose citizens made the discovery 
as a just reward of is enterprise. 

Nor did a more perfect discovery by others who 
followed, supersede the right acquired by the first 
discoverers. Although the first discovery might 
not have been minute, nor carried into detail, pro- | 


vided the leading physical features of the country | 
were discovered, the country was deemed to have | 
been already so discovered as to veata title to it in 


the first party who made the exploration. Under 
these admitied principles of national law, he would 
prosecute the inquiry, Who was the rightful dis- 
coverer of Oregon? 
It was not necessary that occupation should fol- 
low discovery immediately; a reasonable ume was 
allowed for this. But there must be evidence of 
intention to occupy. It was a question of good | 
faith. And hence it was that Mr. D. had referred | 
to the early discoveries on this conunent. He did 
not say that the Papal authority gave a just and | 
valid title to a territory; but those who first receiv- | 
ed such grants from the Pope fully believed in his 
authority to make them. Every voyage connected | 
with this discovery was an emanation from the | 
Government of Spain, And their public acts show- | 
ed fully thatit was their intenuon to take and hold 
the countries granted them on that authority. 


sovereignty, and by a persevering course of dis- 


covery along the whole northwest coast of this || 


continent. 

Mr. D. would refer to a few, and but a few, 
names in support of this position. And here it 
was worthy of remark that every voyage of dis- | 
covery made by Spanish subjects was an emana- | 
tion from the Spanish Government, From the very | 
first keel that cut the waters of the Pacific down to 
the ijatest voyage of discovery under a Spanish 
commander, they all were acting under orders from 
the Spanish throne. The voyages had no other 
object but discovery and acquisition of new terri- 
tory. In this respect, the voyages on which Spain | 
relied for her title differed tm toto from those on 
which Great Britain attempted to base hers. 

This career of discovery had been entered on by 
Spain in 1543. It had been attempted in 1540 by 
Alvarado, but the effort failed, for, just as he was 
ready to set out on his expedition, Alvarado died. | 
‘The next attempt was made in 1543. In the pre- 
vious year a Greek pilot, by the name of Juan de 
Iuca, entered the straits which now bore his name 
in 1542. Some doubt had been attempted to be | 
thrown round Fuca’s own account of this discov- | 
ery; but Mr. D. would quote on that subject a high | 
authority, and one of British origin, too, 
to be found in the London Quarter! 
1816. [Here Mr. D. read from the Review an ex- | 
tract, in which the doubts expressed on the subject 
of Fuca’s discoveries were resisted and dispelled. ] | 
This, he said, ought certainly to be authority with | 
the advocates of the British claim. In London | 
there was but one party in all that respected their 
foreign policy, and this article was written and pub- | 
lished under the very eye of the Ministry. 

In 1603, Biscano discovered the coast as high as 
43°, under authority from the Court of Madrid to 


| P ~ 
| expressly claimed the whole northwest coast. She 


It was || 
Review for || 


make discoveries and settlements, and establish 
garrisons by Spanish authority. In 1608, at the 
close of his expedition, he died, and for a century 
and a half the Spanish discoveries were brought 
to a stand, in consequence of the kingdom being 
torn by intestine commotion and engrossed by her 
wars with all Europe. But after the peace of 1763, 


| the spirit of enterprise again revived, and the ex- 


plorations were resumed; and so thoroughly was 
it determined to enter into the system as a part of 
the permanent policy of the kingdom, that in New 
Mexico a new department of Government was es- 


| tablished, entitled ‘“* The Marine Department of 


| San Blas,’’ with the express design of prosecuting 
gion in which the river flowed as far as its natural || 


discoveries on the northwest coast. This showed 


|, a continued determination, on the part of Spain, 


to adhere to the rights she obtained by discovery, 
and to possess herself of all the western portion 
of this continent. ' 

From 1503, as far down as 1775, no other Power 


| thought of setting up any claim to any part of it. 


In 1775, Perez, a Spanish navigator, sat out on 


| an expedition of discovery, with instructions to go 


as high as latitude GU°. He did not reach quite 
so high, but went as faras 54° north. After him, 
Heceta and Quadra engaged in expeditions of a 
similar character. Heceta went as high as 50°, 


| and discovered the mouth of the Columbia, but 
|| did notenter the river. 
|| and traced the coast down from 45° to 42°. 

In 1789, it had been ascertained by agents of | 


He afterwards discovered 


Spain, that the Russians were exploring and ma- 


king settlements on the coast in latitude 609. These | 


settlements were apprehended to Le in the neigh- 
borhood of the rights of Spain on the north, and 
Martinez was sent to ascertain the state of facts, 
and report it to his Government. He went ac- 
cordingly, and found Russians making settlements 
on the coast near Prince William’s Sound. 
sequence of Martinez’s report, a protest and re- 
monstrance was addressed by Spain to the Russian 
Empress, and in reply she said that her subjects 
should not encroach on the territories of Spanish 
America. Here was an official recognition by the 


Russian Government, that the termtory on the | 


northwest coast of America was ‘* Spanish Ameri- 
ca,”” 
made by Russia, but Spain herself performed the 
most unequivocal acts of sovereignty in regard to 
these territories. 
into the island of Juan Fernandez in distress, was 


allowed by the Spanish commandant to remain | 
there and refit; whereupon, for not having seized 


both on the vessel and her crew as intruders, the 


_ officer was cashiered 7 his Government. 
Spain showed this by the most resolute acts of 


Martinez carried to his sovereign the news that 
two Russian ships were on the northwest coast, 
apparently with a design of taking possession of 
Nootka Sound; in consequence of which he was 


_immediately despatched to prevent such an event, 


and his second and third voyages were expressly 
intended to counteract the design and prevent the 
Russians from taking possession. He was sent 
with orders to erect a fort and seize any vessels 
which should attempt to enter the harbor. It was 


| in consequence of these orders that he subsequently 
| seized the vessels of John Meares. 


Down to 1775, and even as late as 1789, Spain 


exercised every act of authority and sovereign 
power; she erected crosses, performed mass, and 
took solemn possession of the country from point 
to point. She had a chart of the coast; not, it was 
true, minutely particular, but correct in all the ma- 
terial points, which were then well known, and, 
according to the usual practice of the Spanish peo- 
ple, named after al] the saints in their calendar. 

They had previously discovered and taken pos- 
session of Mexico and California, and she also 
owned Louisiana, and therefore the whole of this 
northwest territory was contiguous to the posses- 
sions of Spain. 

In 1800 she transferred Louisiana to France. 
This was the Spanish title to Oregon in 1803: she 
had discovered and explored the coast and expel- 
led all others from its occupation. She had every 
title to the country short of full permanent occu- 
pation and settlement. And had the Americans no 


| interest in this claim? 


| a whole season at Nootka. 


| 


Gray and Kendrick made their voyage from Bos- 
ton in 1788, entered the Straits of Fuca, and spent 
Captain Gray return- 
ed in 1792. He not only discovered the mouth of 
the river, but entered and sailed into it. 


In con- | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| 


The ship Columbia having put | 
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In 1803 France transferred Louisiana to us with 
an undefined western boundary; and it was left 8 
questionable point, even with the British Govern. 
ment itself, whether the transfer did not pass the 
whole northwest coast to us. Whether it did car 
with Louisiana proper this whole northwest terr;. 
tory or not, it was so claimed by us. The Ameri. 
can Congress authorized Mr. Jefferson to take pos. 
session of the country under that transfer; and ac. 
cordingly Lewis and Clarke did take possession } 
his orders. They entered the country from the 
east, and traced down both branches of the Colum. 
bia to their junction, and pursued its main coy se 
thence to the ocean: they discovered the mouth of 
the river and erected a fort there, called Fort Con. 
cert. 

In 1808 Mr. Henry made an establishment y 
the river; and in 1810 John Jacob Astor formed s 
fur ners: in New York, and settled and built a 
fort on the South Cape, at the mouth of the river 
which, after the founder, was called Astoria. i. 
1813 this settlement was taken by the British, but 
restored in 1818 under the stipulations of the treat 
of Ghent. A question arising in regard to the 
Louisiana treaty, by which we received from 
France the title of Spain to Louisiana, Spain in 
1819 made a treaty with us respecting the Floridas 
in which she relinquished to the United States all 
her right, whatever it might be, to the territories 
on the northwest coast of North America. 

And now, Mr. D. asked, what was the British 
title to Oregon? Prima fucie our title was good; 
for if the country did not pass to us by the treaty 
of 1803, it certainly did by the treaty of 1819. 

Great Britain urged the visit of Drake in 1578; 
but Drake never sailed higher than 43°, and never 
made a landing on the coast north of 36°, 

She pleaded, again, the voyage of Captain Cook 
in 1778, who went to Nootka, and examined the 
adjacent waters and islands. 

She relied greatly on the voyage of John Meares, 
a British lieutenant, but in the employment at the 
time of the Portuguese Governmint. Meares 
claimed to have discovered the Straits of Fuca, but 


| he did not do more than look into a strait which 


| the Spaniards had discovered long before; and so far 
Not.only was this public acknowledgment || 


was he from being the discoverer of Columbia riv- 
er, he sailed along the coast past the spot, and 
positively denied that any such river was in ex- 
istence. 

She further relied on the voyage of Vancouver, 
in 1792; and lastly on the discovery of Frazer's 
river by McKenzie. 

She admitted the priority of the Spanish discov- 


| eries, but insisted that her own discoveries were 


more perfect; but a more perfect examination and 


| survey of what was already known gave her no 


title as a discoverer. 

He would take up these British discoveries, and 
examine them in order. 

The voyages of Cook and Vancouver alone were 
undertaken by order of the British Government, 
and even they were undertaken for other objects 
than discovery. As to the rest, they were the 
voyages of mere cruisers, and their discoveries, if 
any, were purely accidental. As to Drake, he 
was little other than a sea-robber, a perfect bucca- 
nier, cruising not only against the Spanish posses- 
sions and settlements, but against the commerce 
of the world. Yet such was the morality of the 
Court of Elizabeth, that she tolerated a pirate and 


| homicide like Drake, because his deeds were sup- 


posed to be of advantage to the realm. However, 
no reliance was now placed by the British Govern- 
ment on the alleged discoveries of Drake; so he 
would pass by them without further remark. 

The next was Captain Cook; but he was not em- 

loyed on a duty of this kind. In proof of this, 

Mr D. would refer to the occasion of his voyage, 
and to his specific instructions. : 

In 1745, the Parliament of Great Britain offered 
a reward of £20,000 sterling to the discoverer of 
a northwest pas to India. And in 1776, she 
made a like offer of £20,000, in addition, to any one 
who should discover an opening through the conti- 
nent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, above the 
latitude of 52°. To make the discovery of this 
latter passage, was the avowed object of Cook’s 
voyage. “What was the language of his instruc- 
tions from his Government? They were, that 
should ‘take possession of convenient places no 
‘ before discovered or visited by any civilized Pow- 
‘ er. 


The discoveries of the Spaniards were well known 
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